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In succinct and outspoken terms that should 
jolt every citizen lo attention, this new 
Had dam House hook' diagnoses the ills of 
our country, ethically speaking, as moral 
indecision and religious confusion. 

Dr. Fitch, a college prolessor before and 
since the war and a Navy chaplain during 
it, keeps to the line ol a plain law and a 
simple laith. I he striking thing about the 
present generation, he observes, speaking 
Irom his close acquaintance with American 
youth, is the wide-spread lack of faith. 
People today have lost faith even in the 
secular idols -^sex, prosperity, and human¬ 
ity ■—' which enthralled many who had 
already lost their religious and their political 
laiths in the first World War. Recent 
experience has made it impossible for many 
ol us ever again to be Humanists. We are 
too modern to be content with old-time 
religion and too bitterly disillusioned to be 
content with cheaper substitutes. The pres¬ 
ent laith-lessness ol the American people is 
revealed daily, even in commonplace con¬ 
versation. I here seems to be no absolute 
and universal standard of right and of wrong 
that is applicable to all people at all times 
and in all places. We have come to believe 
that right and wrong are simply matters ol 
custom which vary with time and place. 

This diagnosis tells us something about 
our present strength and weakness as indi¬ 
viduals and as a nation, and it brings to a 
sharp focus the nature of the ethical and 
religious problem we face today. If there is 
no such thing as a basic, objective law ol 
man’s being and development^a moral law 
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allien human existence is only a free- for-all 
in which the tough ones will grab for power 
and the gentle ones must try to be broad¬ 
minded and get along as best they can. But 
if there is such a law, then we know where 
we should be headed. 

In Preface to Ethical Living Dr. Fitch 
describes the moral and spiritual malnutri¬ 
tion that is weakening our social order and 
prescribes as remedy for it a code ol ethics 
that holds good in war and in peace, through 
prosperity and depression, on the farm, in 
the factory, and in the office, on campus, 
and in the classroom. 
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oooooooo<^oooooooooooooooooooooooocx>oooooooo 

Now that this writing is done, I am uncomfortably 
aware of many things that might have been said which have 
been left unsaid. In general, I have tried to begin where 
we are and to work up to where we want to be. If I have 
kept to the line of a plain law and of a simple faith, and 
have omitted the subtleties and refinements, it is because I 
believe that the ills of our country today are not so much 
the sins of spiritual pride as they are the ills of moral in¬ 
decision and of religious confusion. It is the need of our 
times that there should be power and light instead of stum¬ 
bling and darkness. 

These pages are dedicated to that spiritual bond which, 
during the recent war, held my wife and myself together 
in fellowship even though we were as far apart physically 
as must be one who serves at sea and one who waits on shore. 

Robert E. Fitch 

Occidental College, 

Los Angeles, California, 

1947. 
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Chapter One 

What’s Going On Now? 
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I. The Eternal Quest 

Each person tends to think his own experience of love and 
of hatred, of war and of peace, of success and of failure is 
something unique to himself. In moments of humility and 
of insight, however, he can see that he shares with others 
much of what he thought was purely his own affair. 

Again, it is easy for us to believe that the most recent and 
most vivid experience—the fighting of a war, the aftermath 
of war, the peril and the promise of reconstruction—has its 
tensions and problems that are tremendous and terrifying 
and different from anything the world has ever known be¬ 
fore. Yet a little reflection shows us that these differences 
are mainly technical and material, while the basic moral and 
spiritual issues continue to be what they always have been. 

Indeed, man’s quest through war and through peace, 
through failure and through success, through hatred and 
through love, is an eternal one. It is the quest for the truth 
about himself, for the right way to live, and for the power 
to be faithful to the true and to the right. It is to this eternal 
quest that we address ourselves in these pages. 

Because our most vivid recent experience is that of war 
and its aftermath, it is inevitable that the war should provide 
the starting-point of our discussions. In a sense, also, it is 
necessary to discuss this experience intelligently if we are to 
'get it out of our system.” But we must never let our aware¬ 
ness of the physical horrors of war turn our attention from 
the basic moral evils which underlie war, which precede it 
and follow it; nor should a feeling of awe before the dra- 
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matic grandeur and terror of war blind us to the more in¬ 
sidious evils and to the more silent forces for good which 
work at all times and in all places. 

In this first chapter we must start from where we are now. 
In other words, we must use our recent experience as ma¬ 
terial for a diagnosis of our immediate problem, although it 
will soon become apparent that the spiritual crisis of the 
moment is something which has been in the making for a 
good many years. When we understand the nature of that 
crisis, it will lend urgency to our taking part in a quest which 
reaches through this crisis and through other crises to the 
eternal nature of man and to the eternal moral structure of 
his universe. 

II. Men, Women , and War 

If there is some present evil which does make all the more 
urgent for us the eternal quest, surely that evil ought to show 
itself clearly in the men and women who have so recently 
been in military service. Just what—if anything—is espe¬ 
cially wrong with the returned service man or service woman? 

It has been said, for instance, that the American service 
man has been coarsened morally. Here let us be frank to 
admit that there are certain vices which are heightened by 
military experience. These are: drunkenness, gambling, sex¬ 
ual license, and profanity. Ernie Pyle made the interesting 
observation that profanity is less widespread in the Navy than 
in the Army. His explanation was that the sailor always has 
a "'home”—his ship—and that whatever rigors the sailor 
may suffer in combat there is always a secure and familiar 
place to which he returns. The soldier, however, has only 
his fox-hole, and that is always a precarious and temporary 
sort of residence. Perhaps, then, the vices we have listed 
are peculiarly the vices of the spiritually homeless and of 
the emotionally insecure. 

However, in estimating this situation, we must bear in 
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mind some important qualifications. For a great many young 
people, these vices are, temporarily, the means by which they 
express their emancipation from parental restrictions and 
their emergence into a more free, adult world. This may 
be an absurdly pathetic way to prove that one is an adult; 
but many young people will follow it, whether in the service 
or out. In the second place, the observers and writers who 
have dealt with this picture have often come from a rela¬ 
tively protected environment. This may have been their 
first contact, not with the young people from favored homes 
who belong to a church and who go to college, but with the 
great mass of American young people whose lives have not 
been greatly disciplined by religion or by higher education. 
It therefore becomes easy to blame on the military experi¬ 
ence much of what belongs to the ordinary experience of 
many young Americans. In any case, there is no adequate 
evidence to date that there has been a permanent coarsen¬ 
ing of the character of our service men and women. 

Another outcry, from the very beginning, has been to the 
effect that our free American individualists, as a result of 
their military training, would become horribly regimented 
robots. This is the most laughable of all the criticisms. 
Whoever knows the American service man knows that, 
whatever may have happened to him during the war, he did 
not come out of his experience with a mystical devotion to 
red-tape and to bureaucracy, and with a childish delight in 
regimentation and in discipline. If he was a mild and un¬ 
certain individualist when he went into the service, then, 
when he came out of it, he was a rabid, determined, almost 
fanatical individualist. He may have been sufficiently tough, 
and enough of a realist, to submit to military order during 
the war; but certainly he never came to love it. In this 
respect, one might argue that his military experience made 
him a "better American” than he was before. 

There is so much foolish misunderstanding on this point 
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that one little instance may prove illuminating. This writer, 
during his service as a chaplain in the Navy in World War 
II, was, for a while, assigned to the WAVES. Many per¬ 
sons have asked him if women were not particularly un¬ 
suited to the military life. The fact is that almost all 
WAVES took great pride in their uniform; and, strange as 
it may seem, the women found a positive pleasure in march¬ 
ing and in drilling that was never matched among the men. 
The explanation of the second item is simple enough. March¬ 
ing, for the men, was apt to be a serious business, with cer¬ 
tain grim objectives ahead. Marching, for the women, was 
a pleasant exercise, to be enjoyed in much the same spirit 
as the manoeuvers of a ballet. All the same, when the 
women left the service, they were happy to cast off their uni¬ 
forms, to break step, to deck themselves with flowers and 
frills again, and once more to play the role of the free 
American female which has been their privilege and heritage. 

Other critics have declared that the war would leave us 
with a vast number of neurotic personalities. Now, no one 
has any desire to minimize the tragedy of the dead, the in¬ 
jured, the crippled, and the emotionally incapacitated people 
that paid the price of this conflict. But it is still a matter for 
inquiry, whether the injured are better adjusted, or worse 
adjusted, to life than they were before; whether the number 
of neurotics created by war can in any way match the num¬ 
ber of neurotics created in peace-time and rejected for mili¬ 
tary service; whether the neuroses that developed in war-time 
had their basic causes in that experience, or harked back to 
factors that were already operative before the individual 
entered the service. Furthermore, it is very impressive to 
observe the number of men and of women who went through 
the most harrowing experiences, and yet have survived with 
an extraordinary degree of sanity, of poise, and of self- 
possession. 

My own view on this question may not be the common 
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one. It rests simply on my experience as an educator of 
college youth before the war, and as a Navy chaplain on 
shore duty and then on duty with an attack transport during 
the war. My own view is that the real neurotics were the 
somewhat pampered, easy-going, sentimental individualists 
before the war. Only, because the neurosis was a widespread 
one and socially acceptable, it received no attention from 
the psychologists whose one concern is that we should be 
“well-adjusted”—to the prevailing and popular neurosis! 
The men and women who came out of the war are the 
healthy ones. Educators are unanimous in testimony that 
these people are superior students. They are still indi¬ 
vidualists in the American pattern; but they have a new 
toughness of fibre: they can “take it” as well as “dish it 
out.” They may not really know what they believe, but they 
have learned that you have to pay the price of sacrifice for 
what you believe and for what you want. Whatever may 
be the moral problem before us, it is not something peculiar 
to our ex-service men and women. They are part of the hope 
of the future. 

III. Fighting Without Faith 

The evil that infects us today is something more subtle 
and more dangerous than the obvious vices and ills we have 
been considering. It is simply that we are acting without 
faith. We continue to do good, without really believing in 
the good. We have no clear conception of our own character 
and destiny; no conviction as to whether our private ideas 
of right and wrong measure up to some moral law; no 
assurance that God governs his world and reveals his will 
in a sufficiently specific manner to guide our conduct. 

There were some pathetic examples of this in the person¬ 
nel of our armed forces. Many young people came into the 
war experience armed with nothing better than an ethics 
of decency—what Reinhold Niebuhr calls “simple moral- 
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ism.” They came out of decent homes; they had been to 
decent churches; they had fallen in love decently; and they 
were ready to be brave, loyal, obedient, and co-operative 
to the best of their decent abilities. But there was no con¬ 
viction behind it. They weren’t sure that their standards 
were the right ones; they had no clear notion of how God 
meant them to act in his world. When temptation came 
their way, they wavered; and, because everyone else was 
doing it, they finally did it, too. And then, because they 
still did not know whether the new thing they did or the old 
thing they did was the right or the wrong, their spirits were 
only deepened in confusion, or fixed in moral flabbiness. 

It is cowardly screaming after a scape-goat to blame all 
these things on "the war!” Man has to pass through many 
trials in this life, and war is only the most dramatic of these 
trials in its physical horrors. The important thing is to be 
equipped from the outset with the full armor of God. We 
all know men and women who went through all kinds of 
torment and of temptation on the battlefields of Europe, 
of Africa, and of the Pacific Area, and who came out of it 
as clean and as strong as before—nay, cleaner and stronger! 
The answer to that is that they went into it with something 
more than a tolerant decency of character. Their conduct 
was sharpened by conviction; it was sustained by prayer and 
by taking thought; and it was illuminated by a faith to which 
both the valley of the shadow and the mountain peak of 
light are as one when his rod and his staff are there to 
comfort. 

When we turn from the individual person to the United 
States as a nation, the striking thing is that we fought the 
whole war without any clear conception of the principles 
involved. The Nazi and the Japanese war-lords knew their 
principles. The British and the Russians, in their own way, 
knew their principles. And the Chinese, in spite of all their 
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suffering, never lost sight entirely of the larger principles of 
the peace. But we, at first, could think only that we must 
“Revenge Pearl Harbor!” Then later on we kept it up be¬ 
cause we realized that, if we were to survive, then fascism 
must not survive. Of course our men fought with the 
courage, the brilliance, and the resourcefulness that were 
their heritage. But they fought without faith! 

The critical weakness in our morale did not show itself 
until after the surrender of Japan. Up to that point our 
traditional courage was sustained by the brute necessity of 
survival in a struggle for existence. But when that necessity 
disappeared, the morale of our fighting men underwent an 
appalling disintegration. All of a sudden they lost any sense 
of loyalty to dead comrades overseas; they cared not whether 
they stayed to finish the job in which they had fought so 
bravely till then; and, if they were assigned to occupation 
duty, they were innocent of any sense of obligation to repre¬ 
sent among the conquered the more humane and decent 
principles of the conqueror. Some chaplains may have been 
shocked chiefly by the personal vices of the American fight¬ 
ing man; but this particular chaplain was made most sick at 
heart by the spectacle of an entire nation which was so re¬ 
gardless of its principles that its men disintegrated into 
selfish, infantile irresponsibility the minute they were freed 
from the immediate pressure of war. After all, such things 
were not true of the Russians, of the British, and of the 
Chinese, all of whom had been in it longer than we. So it 
is to fight without faith. 

Indeed, it is just this lack of any kind of faith which dis¬ 
tinguishes the generation which fought through and survived 
World War II from the generation which fought through 
and survived World War I. There is a sense in which people 
today are more religiously minded than they were twenty- 
five years ago; but it cannot be said that they have actually 
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got religion. The generation of the first World War was 
more naive and more orthodox both in its religious faith and 
in its political faith. When it became disillusioned on both 
counts shortly after the end of the war, it nevertheless turned 
to other idols which it served with passionate devotion. The 
free spirits among the young people worshiped sex, liquor, 
and 1 ’emancipation”; the older folks renewed the cult of 
material well-being, and persuaded themselves that American 
prosperity must be immortal even if the soul wasn’t; while 
the religious radicals rid themselves of the "superstitions” 
of the older supernatural religions, and decided that hence¬ 
forth their only God would be Humanity. 

The striking thing about our generation today is that we 
have lost faith even in these secular shibboleths. We no 
longer believe in Sex. That is to say, we no longer believe 
that somehow a combination of liquor and sexual license will 
bring to our personalities a new release of power and of 
delight. We no longer believe in Prosperity. Nowadays we 
have another name for it; we call it inflation. And while 
we are in the midst of it, we hedge apprehensively against 
the inevitable day of deflation and depression. We no longer 
believe in "Humanity.” Our experience of mankind during 
the war years has made it impossible for us ever again to be 
Humanists in that sense. Thus we are terribly torn on the 
horns of a dilemma of despair. Assuredly we do still hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: but our cynicism will not let 
us accept the true bread of life, while a new sophistication 
will not let us take meat that is dedicated to idols. We are 
too modern to be content with the old-time religion, and we 
are too bitterly disillusioned to be content with cheaper sub¬ 
stitutes. There is left to us, therefore, only the hungering 
and the thirsting. 

Yet we continue to act—for to live is to act—but we act 
without faith. 


What’s Going On Now? 
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IV. A Free-for-All in Morals 

This present faith-lessness of the American people is best 
revealed in phrases that have become commonplace in our 
daily conversation: “Every one is entitled to his own opinion, 
isn’t he?” “After all, who am I to judge any one else?” 
“Christianity may be good for us, but what right have we 
to force it on the people of China and of India?” “In any 
war, each nation believes that God is fighting on its side.” 
“Why can’t we just live, and let live?” What it all amounts 
to is that fundamentally we are a nation of ethical relativists. 
That is to say, we do not believe there is any absolute and 
universal standard of right and of wrong that is applicable 
to all peoples at all times and in all places. We have come 
to believe that right and wrong are simply matters of cus¬ 
tom, which must vary with time and with place. 

If this attitude is so widespread today, it is because it has 
deep roots in our American history. For one thing, in our 
national experience, we have witnessed the toppling of too 
many absolutes. Politically our country was born in the 
rejection of absolute monarchy. Still earlier in our history 
we experimented with and rejected theocracy, or the absolute 
authority of the church. For many years after the Civil War, 
prosperity was our new absolute. But that is a god whose 
feet of clay are already crumbling before us. In recent years 
we have watched the devotees of absolute pacifism in the 
democracies and the devotees of absolute power in the fascist 
nations, and we have come to the conclusion that all abso¬ 
lutes are fundamentally unworkable. How, then, could there 
be any absolute moral law? And what evidence is there in 
history that the power and the goodness of God are absolute? 

In the second place, there was the logic of the melting-pot. 
The fact is that we lost our moral isolation before we got 
rid of our political isolation. So long as our population was 
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predominantly northern European in origin and Protestant 
in character, it was easy to believe that the homogeneity of 
our culture rested on some kind of moral absolute. But as 
our country became a vast cauldron in which Irish Catholics, 
southern Europeans, Slavs, and Orientals were mingled with 
the older strains, it became increasingly hard to know which 
was the right or the wrong in the conflict of cultures. What 
emerged in the melting-pot was not a blended brew, but an 
incredible stew in which all sorts of ingredients jostled one 
another in bubbling confusion. 

In the third place, in our pursuit of material satisfactions, 
there developed a strain of influence which favors expedi¬ 
ency rather than principle, and which encourages us to be 
smart, clever, and successful, rather than honest, intelli¬ 
gent, and socially useful. A man has to look out for him¬ 
self! A man has to get ahead in the world! Probably the 
one character in our literature that best brings to a focus 
these tendencies is that of Wilmer Bobble in the comic strip 
Gasoline Alley. Wilmer is the kind of fellow who "doesn’t 
miss a trick,” who knows "on which side his bread is but¬ 
tered,” who is always thinking up some clever stratagem 
to "beat the game,” who admires wealth, power, and social 
prestige, and hopes to get at them by shrewd manoeuver 
rather than by creative effort. Wilmer Bobble is a portrait 
of the eternal American individualist, who has stepped out 
of the moral and religious framework which used to give 
his life significance. 

Finally, there is our habit of free enterprise. Traditionally 
this has found expression in the great civil liberties, in the 
business man’s "freedom from government interference,” 
and in the liberties that are inherent in the processes of po¬ 
litical democracy. But in a country where all the dominant 
cults were Hebrew-Christian in origin, it could be called 
religious freedom only in a limited sense. And certainly 
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it was never contemplated that there should be free enter¬ 
prise in the realm of morals. Puritanism always held Ameri¬ 
can morals in a straight-jacket of approved principle if not 
of actual practice. Of course, there were startling exceptions 
to this rule in the life of the frontier; yet Puritanism was still 
a sufficiently pervasive trait of our national life even in the 
1920’s that Andre Siegfried could write it down as one of 
our outstanding characteristics. In recent times, however, 
we have broken away from this Puritanism, and we are too 
broad-minded to yield priority to the Hebrew-Christian 
strain in our religious heritage. Why not, therefore, free 
enterprise in morals, a kind of rational free-for-all in ethics 
in which each man would be his own prophet and priest. 

Our contemporary faith-lessness, then, simply marks the 
maturing and coming together of tendencies that have been 
slowly developing over some period of time. Like any new 
and aggressive movement, it offers an intellectual justification 
of itself—in this instance drawn chiefly, whether validly or 
not, from the doctrines of Sumner, Darwin, and Einstein. 
But the formidable and respectable front which it presents 
to the world need not deceive us as to its essential character, 
namely, that it is an apologetic for anarchy, a defense of 
decay, a creed for chaos. 

V. Ethics and Atom Bombs 

If this diagnosis is correct, then it tells us something about 
our present strength and weakness as individuals and as a 
nation, and it brings to a sharp focus the nature of the moral 
and religious problem we face today. 

For instance, it tells us what the American service man 
got out of his war experience, and what he did not and could 
not get out of it. Whether we like to believe it or not, the fact 
is that a good many American men and women came out of 
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this experience with more strength of character than they had 
before. The explanation of this is simple enough: what 
they found in military life was something that has gradu¬ 
ally been disappearing from civilian life—namely, the ex¬ 
perience of discipline. What they could not find in military 
life and what civilian life also failed to give them was the 
experience of a worthy idealism. It is a fatal thing for any 
individual to have neither discipline nor idealism in his 
life; but it is a perilous thing to have only the discipline 
without the idealism, and the peril that threatens in this 
case is the peril of fascism. 

Somewhat the same thing may be said about our national 
character. One may ask how it is that, with all our faith¬ 
lessness and relativism, we continue to act for the most part 
in accord with Christian and democratic principles. The 
explanation lies in the force of our mores. These are the 
habitual and deep-seated ways of thinking, believing, and 
acting that are part of our ancient heritage. The mores 
change more slowly than anything else in the life of a peo¬ 
ple. One illustration of the tenacity of our American mores 
is the way our men and women passed through several years 
of a military experience, and came out of it all the more 
confirmed in their hatred of war, in their hatred of regi¬ 
mentation, in their passion for individual freedom, and in 
their taste for a tolerant humanitarianism. 

The approaching break-down of the mores is signalized , 
by the loss of faith. Our overt ways of acting change less 
easily than our ways of thinking and of believing. For a 
while we continue to behave as we have always behaved, 
even though we no longer believe in the principles of our 
behavior, and have ceased to think creatively in terms of 
that behavior. The first sign of disintegration in the be¬ 
havior itself is a quality of wavering uncertainty. We cease 
to act with courage and with decisiveness because we can 
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no longer act with conviction. And then we are ready to be 
diverted, or reversed, by the first great force that operates 
in another direction. 

What makes all this of momentous importance right now 
can be pretty well brought to a focus on the atom bomb. Let 
it be said, first of all, that there is something downright 
obscene in many of the shrill cries of alarm that are raised 
in connection with the bomb. It is morally obscene because 
many of these cries come from people who are shocked by 
the dead bodies but do not see the spiritual evil which brings 
on this blight of death; who are content with the familiar 
vices and vanities of a prosperous material culture, and 
are scandalized only when its inner decay breaks forth 
in an ulcer that is public and malodorous. What offends 
such folk is that the atom bomb goes counter, not to the 
decalogue, but to their sense of decorum, not to man’s con¬ 
science, but to his personal convenience, not to moral prin¬ 
ciple, but to social propriety, not to the drama of eternal 
salvation, but to the program of temporal security. 

The atom bomb, however, is a proper center of our at¬ 
tention because it makes vivid an ancient issue with fresh 
implications. The ancient issue is that man’s moral choices 
are of momentous consequence; that the objects of faith to 
which he gives allegiance make all the difference in the 
world, in this world and in the next. The fresh implications 
are that our moral choices, the faith we follow and the 
discipline with which we serve it, may have such far-reach¬ 
ing effect upon so many people for so many ages to come. 
We need marvel no longer that the one sin of Adam should 
have had such catastrophic consequences for the whole 
human race. We are a new Adam in whose hand lies the 
destiny for good or for evil of untold generations of men 
and women. 

If we are to measure up to this responsibility, for our- 
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selves and for others, then we must have a rebirth of faith. 
We must know who we are—what is our character as human 
beings compounded both of the clod of earth and of the 
breath of God. We must know where we are going—what 
is the moral law, what is God’s law by which we are to be 
guided, and what are the concrete principles by which we 
may steer our steps. And, finally, we must know where to 
find the light and the power to be what we ought to be and 
to do what we ought to do. 


Chapter Two 

Who Are We, Anyway? 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooocooo 

When we ask the question, "Who are we?" or "What 
am I?" we are trying to find out what is distinctively human 
about human beings. For it seems obvious that, if we are 
to develop a long-range plan of action for ourselves, it must 
be one that will enable us to be true to our own nature. A 
fruit tree is true to its own nature when it bears fruit; a race 
horse is true to itself when it races; a mowing machine ful¬ 
fills its purpose when it mows. What, then, is the nature 
and characteristic function of man? When is a human being 
really human? 

Ordinarily, when we are looking for an answer to a 
question of this sort, we turn to sciences like psychology and 
anthropology. Psychology today is supposed to be the 
authoritative science of human nature. At the same time, it 
is the youngest of all the sciences, and the least clear about 
its basic assumptions. For instance, psychology originally 
meant the "study of the soul," but it is obvious that the soul 
has disappeared entirely from "scientific psychology." On the 
other hand, anthropology meant the "study of man," but 
most anthropology is concerned with primitive man. Fur¬ 
thermore, there are so many schools of psychology that it is 
hard to find the common denominator among them. 

In order to make a start with the problem, this chapter 
will follow a scheme that is as old as Aristotle. Let us say 
that there are various levels, or aspects, of human nature. 
Of course, these aspects are not absolutely distinct and sepa¬ 
rate; they interpenetrate one another. From an evolutionary 
point of view, we can see that we have some things in com¬ 
mon with vegetables, certain traits in common with the 
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animal kingdom, other features which we share even with 
the machine, and finally—let us hope—certain qualities 
which are unique to us as human beings. It will be interest¬ 
ing to line up the various psychologies, or theories of human 
nature, and the various moral systems, and to see whether 
they recommend to us that we should be truly human, or 
just efficient automata, or magnificent beasts, or glorified 
cornstalks with a halo over the ears. 


I. Food and Sex 

There are two things that man has in common with 
vegetables—a need for food, and the expression of sex. Both 
vegetables and humans take nourishment and reproduce 
themselves. Both cabbages and kings eat and breed. Then, 
if a king is no more than a glorified cabbage, his chief con¬ 
cern will be to develop himself as an epicure and as a 
philanderer. 

The doctrine that makes sex the basic drive in human 
nature is already familiar to every one. In popular thinking, 
it is associated with the name of Freud, but actually the real 
father of the theory was the pessimistic German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer. It was in the 1920’s that the American peo¬ 
ple apparently ''discovered” sex for the first time, and in a 
frenzy of evangelistic fervor made a sort of gospel out of 
it. Thanks to some movies and to some popular magazines 
and novels, it has remained in the forefront of our attention 
ever since. But we no longer worship it as we once did. 
We know that while sex has a place, there are other impulses 
in life that are just as powerful, even more important, and 
capable of yielding still greater joy and satisfaction. 

However, a few of the old, foolish arguments still go 
the rounds. It is said that if you repress your sexual in¬ 
stincts you will develop dangerous psychoses and become 
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maladjusted. But show me one person who is maladjusted 
for having repressed his sexual desires, and I’ll show you 
ten persons who are maladjusted because they did not con¬ 
trol their sexual appetites. It is said that sexual compatibility 
is the critical thing in marriage. But there are literally mil¬ 
lions of people with whom the average normal individual 
could achieve a fair sexual adjustment. Even then the 
sexual compatibility would be no guarantee of a happy 
marriage; there is still the all-important question of traits 
of character. Undoubtedly sex is a significant part of life. 
But we need something more than that: we need love; and 
love is for human beings, not for vegetables. 

The other theory that seeks to reduce us to the level of 
vegetables stresses the nutritive function. After all, a man 
has to eat! One German writer expressed it in a clever pun: 
Der Mensch ist was er isst —Man is what he eats. The basic 
reality of my being is my belly! 

At this moment, when famine stalks so many of the 
peoples of the world, this theory is deserving of some prac¬ 
tical attention. We tend to laugh it off in the United States 
because we always have enough food for ourselves. Cer¬ 
tainly food, or the lack of it, can do extraordinary things to 
people; but it can’t do everything. If a Christian and a 
cannibal were shipwrecked on a raft, the cannibal might 
conspire to eat the Christian, but the Christian would not 
conspire to eat the cannibal. If both were rescued and given 
plenty to eat, the full meal would not convert the cannibal 
into a Christian, any more than it would affect the Christian’s 
faith. Man does not live, never has lived, by bread alone. 

The more sophisticated form of the nutritive theory is the 
doctrine of economic determinism. This says that the con¬ 
trolling force in life is the economic interest; that our ways 
of making a living, of carrying on business, of making profit, 
and of satisfying material wants, control our religion, our 
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morals, our art, our politics, our science, and our inter¬ 
national relations. In a business civilization like that of the 
United States or of Great Britain, this doctrine has a high 
degree of plausibility. It explains a good deal of our be¬ 
havior in ordinary, "normal” times—when we think that 
we can do business with Hitler”; when we can’t believe 
that we’ll ever fight Japan, because she is one of our best cus¬ 
tomers; when we say that we are liberating the Philippines 
mainly because they compete with American sugar-beet 
growers. 

In better moments, however, we know that no lure of 
profit can permit us to make terms with an irremediable 
opposition of principle; that if we are liberating the Philip¬ 
pines we must do so at whatever cost of American life and 
money, and that we shall guarantee that liberty in the future 
against all threats of invasion and tyranny. We know also 
that prosperity is a sour satisfaction unless it is the means to 
a society where justice, and truth, and freedom can prevail. 

Certainly we have much in common with the vegetables. 
Tood and sex are basic to life. But, while they are basic, we 
do not find in them the final fulfillment. There must be 
something more. 

II. Pleasure and Power 

Maybe that something more is what we have in common 
with the animal kingdom. Probably the only truly vegetative 
period in the life of a human being is when it is a foetus 
in the womb of the mother. At that time, as Voltaire re¬ 
marked, it is like a plant, rooted in one spot—attached to its 
source of nourishment by the umbilical cord. At the mo¬ 
ment of birth, when the umbilical cord is cut, the little vege¬ 
table becomes a little animal. That is, it assumes one of the 
functions that distinguish an animal from a plant_the 
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capacity for freedom of movement, without the necessity 
of being tied to one spot. Besides freedom of movement, 
the plant is marked off from the animal by more specialized 
organs of sensation—the nose, eyes, ears, tongue, sense of 
touch—and by the ability to desire, to want, and to will. 

Charles Darwin, in The Descent of Man, did the most to 
dramatize the kinship of man with the animals. His first 
line of evidence was drawn from comparative anatomy, 
from embryology, and from vestigial structures. Then he 
went on to point out what he regarded as our obvious re¬ 
semblance to animals in instinct, in intelligence, and in cer¬ 
tain common emotions like fear, courage, suspicion, love, 
revenge, jealousy, sympathy, fidelity, and even the sense of 
humor. Finally, he sought to overcome certain alleged dif¬ 
ferences. He argued that animals show progressive improve¬ 
ment as we do; that they make some use of tools; that they 
have an interest in private property; that they have a rudi¬ 
mentary language; and that they have the crude beginnings 
of conscience and of morality. Along with Darwin came 
the crowd of animal psychologists, and the various theorists 
of race, sex, glands, heredity, eugenics, and population 
problems. 

Is man just an animal? There are some civilizations that 
try hard to fulfill that destiny for him. If freedom of move¬ 
ment is one thing that sets off the animal from the plant, 
then a culture based on animal impulses will take delight in 
speed and variety of movement, activity for activity’s sake, 
sheer busy-ness without regard for the ends about which 
one is busy. Perhaps there is something of this in the young, 
vigorous, and still adolescent society of the United States. 
One remembers the remark of the Chinese scholar that if 
you transport a fool by airplane, instead of by horse and 
buggy, from one point to another you have not thereby made 
any progress; you have simply made it possible to distribute 
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foolishness more widely. Another critic remarks that the 
frightening thing about our society is the tremendous char¬ 
acter of the means and the triviality of the ends. Here is a 
new commodity which was developed by Ph.D.’s in chemistry 
in a great laboratory; which was organized into an industry 
by business brains; which is advertised in the magazines 
with the skill of talented artists; which is produced and 
sold by the efforts of thousands of laborers, mechanics, 
clerks, and accountants. Its name is "Love-Lure,” a new 
lipstick. Well, anyway, it gives employment to thousands 
of people; it keeps the wheels of industry turning; it’s good 
business! 

Hedonism is an older and more sophisticated doctrine 
which stresses our animal capacity for sensation. This is the 
belief that our basic sensations are pleasure and pain; that 
these are the chief motives to conduct; that they are really 
the standard of right and wrong in any situation; and that 
happiness is simply a preponderance of pleasure over pain. 
Many young people are healthy hedonists, out to get a 
kick, or a ‘thrill,” out of life. No activity is really worth 
undertaking unless it gives you a "bang!” The world is full 
of so many glorious possibilities of exciting sensation: a 
coke in the cooler with the girl-friend, that handsome new 
physics prof, listening to one’s collection of Shostakovich 
record, debating about God or the atom bomb, creating a 
stir with a new evening gown, or running a touchdown for 
dear old Siwash. Anything goes, so long as the quality of 
its "bang!”—in the language of Jeremy Bentham—has in¬ 
tensity, frequency, purity, and fecundity. 

Getting a bang! out of life is possibly justifiable as 
recreation for robust young people. But if it is kept up for 
long, then by the time one becomes a well banged-up older 
person, he is apt to look pretty sorry and seedy. No Bo¬ 
hemian looks very glamorous after the age of thirty. In fact, 
hedonism rests on a fundamental error. It forgets that 
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sacrifice and sorrow are among the great experiences of life; 
and that no one can achieve true serenity and happiness until 
he has been through the purifying fire of suffering. Finally, 
it is a matter of observation that hedonists who make a 
career of it always end up as disillusioned cynics. They made 
pleasure their goal, and they found only bitterness. 

Another animal psychology and ethics emphasizes will 
and desire. It concedes that man has some intelligence, but 
says that our intelligence is only an instrument for satisfy¬ 
ing our desires, and that it can never be a means for criticiz¬ 
ing and controlling our desires. 

In Schopenhauer’s pessimistic version, we are the victims 
of irrational drives and impulses which we must satisfy 
whether we will or no. While we suffer the pangs of un¬ 
satisfied desire, we are in a state of pain. Once the desire 
is satisfied, we are immediately disillusioned, and pass into 
a state of boredom. But soon we desire something else; and 
the cycle goes on endlessly. Certainly this is true of our 
lives when we live for what we want. It is not true of our 
lives when we live for what we can creatively do. 

In Nietzsche’s more virile version, we should learn to 
take delight in our selfish desires, and surrender ourselves 
to the Will-to-Power. In the quest for power, we should not 
be hampered by the sentimental slave-morality of Chris¬ 
tianity. Might makes right!—and only the coward, the 
weakling, or the Christian will delude himself with such 
things as sympathy, pity, and humanity. Adolf Hitler is the 
most brilliant recent instance of the Nietzschean philosophy. 
One wonders, then, if might is enough? Or is it necessary, 
also, to be armed with wisdom and with right? 

Certainly the animal theory of human nature has its plausi¬ 
bility. The purring puss, the show-off chimp, the tiger, the 
toad, the wolf, and the bleating lamb, the magnificent beast 
of prey, and the smug domestic pet—we recognize ourselves 
in them more often than we should like to confess. 
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III. Man as a Machine 

Probably the most influential psychology in the United 
States today is one which compares man to a machine. There 
is an irony in its basic assumption, because machines were 
created by men. What this psychology does, then, is to ex¬ 
plain the creator by means of his own creation. It assumes 
that man is no more than a complicated model of the very 
machine which he himself has made. 

The language of this psychology is familiar to every one. 
It tells us that we are products of heredity and of environ¬ 
ment, although the second factor is considered more im¬ 
portant than the first. It talks also about “conditioned re¬ 
flexes. All of us are equipped in infancy with certain emo¬ 
tional reflexes, which can be so conditioned, or trained, that 
we will learn to love and to fear, and to hunger and thirst 
after those objects which are socially approved. Another 
equivalent expression deals with the "S-R Bond.” This is 
simply a technical way of discussing what we ordinarily 
call habit. It analyzes the way habit is formed by a repeated 
Stimulus calling forth a repeated Response. The goal of this 
psychology is that we should become "well-adjusted” to our 
environment. So far as it has been taken over by political 
scientists, there is talk of certain “manipulative techniques” 
—for instance, propaganda—by which people will be stimu¬ 
lated to the sort of action, or conditioned to the sort of 
environment, approved by a wise class of the socially elect. 

There is no use denying the tremendous accomplishment 
and the great promise of this theory of man. Experimental 
psychologists are always being thrilled, just as moralists are 
often being depressed, to discover how much of human be¬ 
havior can be explained in strictly mechanical terms. It isn’t 
just the bodily processes that are mechanical. The fact is that 
much of how we love, much of how we choose our religion, 
much of how we form our political opinions, much of what 
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we think is thinking can be explained in mechanical terms. 
Indeed, when we observe the mechanical way in which many 
people develop their ideas, we are easily led to believe that 
having a discussion with them is like conducting a conversa¬ 
tion with a juke-box. By way of stimulus, you raise a ques¬ 
tion instead of inserting a nickel and moving a lever, and the 
machine responds by playing its fore-ordained piece. Only, 
the animated, human juke-box likes to think that it is a free, 
creative personality. 

This psychology, moreover, offers fascinating prospects 
of power and of peace. If we can learn all the basic stimuli 
and responses of men, then we can predict their behavior 
perfectly. And if we can regulate all the stimuli that are 
to act on men, then we can control their behavior perfectly. 
In an ideal society, people could be conditioned so as to be 
free from so many of the personality problems which disturb 
them now. They could be conditioned to take sex naturally; 
conditioned not to get upset about falling in love; condi¬ 
tioned to be happy in the station in which they find them¬ 
selves, without aspiring after something else; conditioned to 
accept on authority what the church and the government 
might prescribe to them. In fact, they could be conditioned 
to the point where they would no longer have any use for 
intelligence or for character. It would be a very restful world 
—this mechanical utopia! 

However, for all the genius behind this psychology, it is 
guilty of the great fallacy of over-simplification. What does 
it mean, for instance, to say that we are the products of our 
environment? Actually, we are the products, not of one 
environment, but of several environments. The human or¬ 
ganism is always under the necessity of choosing between one 
environmental influence and another. To the degree that 
the organism has some initiative and inclination of its own, 
its choice will be more than the mechanical resultant of the 
forces that are playing upon it. To the extent that man de- 
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velops intelligence and skills, he can make a critical com¬ 
parison of different environments, and then reconstruct his 
environment in another pattern. It may be important for 
animals to be well-adjusted to their environment; but human 
beings characteristically adjust their environment to them¬ 
selves. Finally, if we must speak of manipulative techniques, 
man has a mental and moral and spiritual environment, 
which gives him resources of freedom and of power way be¬ 
yond that of the machine which he himself created, and in 
the image of which some people would remake him. 

The popular projection of the mechanistic psychology is 
found in the Superman comic strip, just as the popular pro¬ 
jection of the animal psychology is found in the Tarzan 
comic strip. Perhaps these are the ideals after which we 
yearn. But where is the greater human glory: in the spiritual 
beauty of an Abraham Lincoln, or in the unblemished sex- 
appeal of the ape-man? In the mechanical infallibility of a 
Superman, or in the divine graciousness and humility of the 
suffering Figure on the Cross? Let us confess everything 
there is in us of the vegetable, of the animal, and of the 
machine. But is there not in us, also, the possibility of a 
Socrates or of a Christ? 

IV. Mind and Soul 

There are two very ancient psychologies—philosophical 
and religious, rather than "scientific”—which affirm the dis¬ 
tinctively human qualities of human nature. One is the 
Greek tradition, which says that the glory of man lies in his 
mind. The other is the Hebrew-Christian tradition, which 
says that the significant thing about man is his soul or his 
character. 

It might be said, in a way, that the Greeks discovered in¬ 
telligence. No doubt there were other thinkers before them, 
but the word philosophy, or the love of wisdom, is Greek in 
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origin. So far as our records show, they were the first people 
to take a conscious delight in the use of the mind, to see 
its great possibilities for interpreting the nature of the uni¬ 
verse and the life of man, and to put forth the view that 
intelligence is the distinctively human trait. Aristotle be¬ 
lieved that man is an animal—but a rational animal. Our 
capacity to reason is what sets us off from other animals; 
it is our link with divinity. When Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche taught that we have only enough intelligence to 
serve as a tool of desire, they were trying to say that our 
minds are no better than the minds of animals. John Dewey 
protests that the Greek view of mind stresses the spectator 
rather than the participant. He is interested in problem¬ 
solving, in the sort of creative intelligence which refashions 
the world as well as interprets it as it is. Nevertheless, John 
Dewey as much as Plato and Aristotle would say that the 
only way to be a human being is to live with intelligence. 

The Hebrews were not philosophers in any way com¬ 
parable to the Greeks. The interest of the Hebrews was in 
the soul of man, in his character. Here the question inevi¬ 
tably arises: Just what is the soul? For the purposes of this 
discussion, which cannot go into all the details of theology, 
we shall take a very practical view and insist on the intimate 
connection between the two words, soul and character. We 
all know what it means to speak of a mean-spirited man as 
having a "small soul.” We know that a "soul-less” person 
is one who is devoid of any decent human feeling, whose 
pursuit of selfish ends is undisturbed by any of the aspira¬ 
tions and ideals which belong to us as human beings. We 
also know that a "great soul”—like a Lincoln, or a Gandhi— 
is marked by magnanimity, by a deep sensitivity to the needs 
and sufferings of mankind, by extraordinary unselfishness 
and disinterestedness, by loyalty to worthy ideals, and by a 
readiness to sacrifice for them to the uttermost. Certainly 
this is not all there is to be said about the soul. But some- 
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times commonsense and colloquial usage are closer to the 
truth than intricate speculation. In our concern in this book 
with the moral problem, let us hold fast to at least this much 
significance in the word soul. 

Of course, the initial evidence that man is something more 
than a vegetable, or an animal, lies in his capacity to sin. 
The sex life of an insect operates with instinctive precision. 
The insect does not need a moral code to guide it in the 
ethics of courtship; nor does it need a psychiatrist to 
straighten out its love-life. Only man can make a vice out 
of sex, or out of food-getting, and become a sensualist in 
love, or a glutton at the dinner table. Only man can divert 
his sensations from their biological function of promoting 
survival, so that, for the voluptuary, they become the whole 
end of life, or so that, for the artist, they become the means 
of creating beauty and spiritual delight. Only man can 
take will and desire, and either expand them into the in¬ 
satiable lust for power, or humble them as instruments in 
the service of God’s kingdom. With us, all these so-called 
natural functions are always prone to evil and to error as well 
as to good. Their right use is not instinctive; it has to be 
learned. The capacity to sin means the capacity for freedom 
of choice, or free will. It also means that mind and soul, 
intelligence and character, have entered the picture as com¬ 
plicating factors. 

While we are insisting that mind and soul are the dis¬ 
tinctively human traits of human nature, we must be care¬ 
ful to avoid some traditional mistakes. We cannot entertain 
the notion, for instance, that the ideal thing is to become 
a disembodied mind, or a disembodied soul. On this earth 
and in this life, at any rate, we owe allegiance to the vege¬ 
table, animal, and mechanical aspects of our nature. Our 
problem is simply to make sure that these needs and im¬ 
pulses are mingled with intelligence and molded by char¬ 
acter. Furthermore, we must never delude ourselves that, at 
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any moment, we have achieved pure, disinterested intelli¬ 
gence, or pure and untainted moral character. Our thinking 
is always corrupted, to some extent, by primitive desire, by 
personal bias, or by social prejudice; and our character, even 
in its noblest fulfillment, is never altogether free from pride 
and from sensuality. Repentance and humility are always 
necessary disciplines against these confusions of the human 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, when we live in a world in which so many 
forces are trying to drag us down to a subhuman level, let 
us have the courage to stand up and try to be truly human. 
For when man falls short of himself, he is less than the 
creatures below him. Human bestiality is worse than that of 
the beasts. The human robot wears a spiritual pallor that 
does not belong to the soul-less machine. The human vege¬ 
table reeks of a decay and a corruption that are alien to the 
cabbage and the cauliflower. 

The life that is illumined by intelligence has its well-known 
traits. It is humble before facts, eager for inquiry, wary of 
dogma, but zealous in the pursuit of the truth. It has its own 
disciplines of patience, humility, perseverance, and faith. 
It is open-minded to all the evidence, scrupulous to weigh 
each hypothesis. Even as it cherishes the already hard-won 
fund of fact and of theory, it plunges boldly in the pursuit 
of another promising venture, at whatever cost of sacrifice, 
of toil, and of lesser systems which must give way before the 
greater vision. And it knows that only the truth can make 
us free. 

The life of the spirit—when it is Christ’s spirit that is in 
us—has already been described with eloquence by Saint Paul. 
Its first fruits are faith and hope and love. The hope is a 
humble one; the faith is simple yet strong; and tire love, so 
far as may be, is love for God and for man more than for 
self. As in the life of intelligence, there are patience, perse¬ 
verance, long-suffering, and wide-ranging sensitivity. There 
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are also courage and loyalty and the blessed serenity of him 
whose trust is in God. 

Who are we, then? We are creatures compounded of 
many things. But if we are to fulfill ourselves as men and 
as women, let us be true to the intelligence and the charac¬ 
ter, the mind and the soul, that are in us. For it is these 
things that are distinctively human, and these things that 
are most akin to the divine. 


Chapter Three 

Where Are We Headed? 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

If man’s distinguishing traits are mind and soul, then the 
main imperatives for living ought to be obvious enough. Be 
intelligent! Be moral! 

But it isn’t so simple as all that. For one thing, we know 
too many persons of high intelligence who fail to be moral. 
In some instances this is because what we call their intelli¬ 
gence is really a sort of primitive cunning. In other cases, 
the intelligent person may see and know what is right, but 
lack the will and the courage to do it. Furthermore, we are 
all acquainted with persons of fine character whose intel¬ 
lectual abilities are rather limited. Ideally, then, there should 
be a combination of character and of intelligence. 

Yet even that does not tell us clearly what to do. The 
question still arises: In what way should we develop our 
character? Just how should we cultivate our intelligence? 
It is obvious that standards of moral character differ from 
one age to another and from one country to another. And 
while we have made tremendous progress in measuring the 
functioning of intelligence as problem-solving, we are not 
yet certain whether there are some problems which are more 
deserving of our attention than others, and whether there 
are other problems—like how to get ahead of my neighbor 
—which an intelligent person should reject as altogether 
unworthy of him. 

I. Is There a Moral Law? 

At last we are down to the central issue: Is there a moral 
law, or is there not? Is there such a thing as a basic, objective 
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law of man’s being and development? If there is such a 
law, then we can have some idea of where we are headed, 
or of where we should be headed. And if this law is more 
than a glittering abstraction, it will give us helpful guidance 
in the problems of conduct we face every day. If there is no 
such law, then human existence is no better than a free-for- 
all in which the tough ones will grab for power, and in 
which the gentle ones will just try to be broad-minded and 
get along as best they can. 

On strictly scientific grounds, it would seem to be an in¬ 
escapable inference that there is a moral law. The whole 
progress of science has been marked by the extension of the 
reign of law into realms which formerly seemed to be gov¬ 
erned by pure caprice. We know that there are natural laws 
in astronomy, in physics, in geology, in chemistry, and in 
biology. It seems incredible that there should be no natural 
law for man. After all, man is made up of physical, chem¬ 
ical, and biological functions, and must be subject at least 
to the laws of those realms. If, however, intelligence and 
morals are subject to no laws at all, and belong to an area 
of pure freedom and caprice, just where is the line of divi¬ 
sion? Intelligence involves the use of the brain and of the 
nervous system, and morals means the use of the whole 
body. At what point in our sexual behavior, in our economic 
life, and in our religious rituals are we obeying natural laws, 
and at what point are we absolutely free to do as we please? 
Surely the denial of a moral law calls for a separation be¬ 
tween nature and human nature which is quite fantastic. 

Furthermore, it has always been the teaching of the Chris¬ 
tian religion that there is a moral law which is an expression 
of God s will for man. Happily for us, this moral law is 
revealed, not in a philosophically abstract formula, but in 
terms of concrete principles and personalities. It is a law 
for justice and for righteousness, a law for truth, beauty, 
love, and liberty. Its word is spoken by the mouth of 
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prophets, saints, and even theologians, and its glowing in¬ 
carnation is in the person of Christ. He is the Logos, or the 
Word which was in the beginning. There may be times 
when we are puzzled to know which few degrees of dif¬ 
ference in conduct point to justice, or truth, or love. But it is 
only when our minds and characters are softened into mushy 
tolerance that we are unable to recognize gross injustice, de¬ 
liberate falsehood, and the systematic cult of hatred and 
prejudice. 

It is interesting, also, to note the unanimity among some 
of the world’s great religions on the subject of moral law. 
Let us take Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. 
All teach that God is the Father of us all. All teach that we 
are meant to live in brotherhood with one another. All 
prescribe a certain course of conduct which we owe to one 
another. Mohammedanism stresses justice and alms-giving; 
Buddhism emphasizes sympathy and kindliness; Christianity 
extols redeeming and creative love; they differ in degree, but 
not in kind. And if Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Chris¬ 
tians sometimes fall into other ways of behaving, then that 
is because they are false to the teaching of their faith, rather 
than true to it. 

The reality of a moral law is supported both by reason and 
by revelation. Then why don’t we believe in it, and act on 
it? 

II. The Tender and the Tough 

That many Americans have lost their faith in the reality 
of a moral law was indicated in Chapter I. This sort of 
moral nihilism, however, has been just as rampant in fascist 
countries as among the democracies. Without taking time 
to debate the theoretical issues, therefore, we may take occa¬ 
sion to observe the practical results of ethical relativism; for, 
like any scientific hypothesis or any other moral teaching, it 
can be known by its fruits. There are two classes of these 
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results: one which belongs to the sentimental category, and 
the other which belongs to the hard-boiled variety. 

The fruit of ethical relativism in the United States and in 
some other democracies was something soft and redolent of 
decay. Its net outcome for us was flabbiness of character. 
For if there is no moral law at all, then the logical outcome 
must be chaos, or moral anarchy. The meaning of disci¬ 
pline simply disappears. Naturally we adjusted the new 
ethical relativism to our established mores of Christianity 
and of democracy. We made a great to-do about "broad¬ 
mindedness” and "tolerance,” and became increasingly enam¬ 
ored of the "sacredness” of our personalities and of our 
private rights and liberties. Personal and public irresponsi¬ 
bility increased under the rule of "live and let live.” And 
all of this was hypocritically decked out in the apparent trap¬ 
pings of Christian charity and of the democratic respect for 
the individual. Hitler believed that the democracies had 
become corrupt. To what perilous degree was he right? 

The wish just "to live and to let live” is the lazy and 
insipid aspiration of the sentimentalist—worthy of a human 
vegetable. Those who have risen one degree higher in the*, 
biological scale—to the level of beasts—know that life must 
be more rigorous than that. And so it was that the fascist 
beast of prey looked with contempt upon our democracies. 

For the other fruit of ethical relativism—the hard, tough, 
fruit—is the doctrine that Might makes Right. Suppose 
that there is no moral law—as fascism also believed. But 
then suppose that, in this world of moral anarchy, two per¬ 
sons want the same piece of pie at the same time. What 
decides the issue? Can each do as he pleases? Is each one’s 
desire and opinion as good as the other’s? It is obvious how 
the problem will be settled in practice: the stronger will 
take from the weaker. And so also when there is conflict 
between nations. The sentimental democracies, still under 
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the influence of their Christian heritage, might be able to 
believe that ethical relativism simply called for a greater 
tolerance and broad-mindedness. But the tougher fascisms, 
realizing that in this world there is always struggle and com¬ 
petition, perceived the law to which an initial moral chaos 
must finally lead us—the law that Might makes Right. 

It is significant that, as an aftermath of our victory in 
World War II, a certain number of Americans have arrived 
at the fascist conclusion. These Americans still do not be¬ 
lieve in any moral law. They note that we won this war. 
They cannot believe that the right or the wrong of the 
issue had anything to do with our winning the war. To 
them it seems obvious, moreover, that our victory rested 
solely on superiority in natural resources, in financial re¬ 
serves, in agricultural production, and in industrial power. 
In other words, these Americans have become converted from 
soft relativists to hard-boiled relativists. They no longer 
believe that you can just lazily live and let live. They 
realize that, if you wish to do as you please, you must have 
the power to protect your pleasures, and sufficient might to 
overcome the force of an enemy. 

Most Americans, however, recoil from the brutality of a 
tough relativism, even as they now see the impossibility of a 
soft relativism. They still want to be decent democrats and 
kindly Christians. To some degree they still yearn wistfully 
for an easy-going tolerance and a benevolent laissez-faire in 
morals, in economics, and in politics; for a world in which 
every one would leave every one else alone, where every one 
could mind his own business in peace. Yet they are coming 
reluctantly to realize that life must be a more audacious ad¬ 
venture, and that there are new responsibilities to be faced. 
In this new world of great risks and responsibilities, they 
would like to find some conviction to give courage to action, 
some guiding principle to lend precision to living. 
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III. The Law of Creative Growth 

This brief study of the practical consequences of ethical 
relativism, or the denial of a moral law, ought to make us 
more bold both to affirm the reality of that law and to at¬ 
tempt some definition of it. Certainly there is a moral law. 
And like any law of nature, or like any commandment of 
God, it is as objective, as inescapable, and as vital an affair 
as we may find in our whole experience. 

Secular writers like John Dewey call it the law of growth. 
A theologian would express it differently and more dra¬ 
matically. He would say that God’s essence is his creativity, 
and that, since God created man in his own image, he in¬ 
tended that man, too, should be a creator. If John Dewey 
is so concerned with the natural character of this law that 
he cannot see its divine origin, and if the theologian is so 
obsessed with its divine character that he is unwilling to 
recognize its naturalness, then we may pardon a comple¬ 
mentary blindness in the two of them. But the law is still 
there, whether we call it by the name of growth, or of 
creativity, or of creative growth. 

Our belief in the existence of this moral law is a question 
of evidence, like our belief in the existence of any other law. 
It is coherent with the teachings of science. It is supported 
by the testimony of history, and by the revelation of reli¬ 
gion. It is subject to further observation and experimental 
testing in our own lives and in the lives of nations. And 
this is one moral law which has the imperative urgency of 
the old absolutes, without their cramping narrowness; it has 
the freedom and flexibility of ethical relativism without its 
flabbiness or ferocity. 

But what does it mean, this law of growth? Its meaning is 
at least as old as the Old Testament, as new as the New 
Testament, and as fresh as every impulse of creative living 
in our daily lives. Because the Hebrew genius was for the 
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concrete rather than for the abstract, the prophets were con¬ 
cerned to discover the specific principles of growth for the 
individual and for society. And so they spoke of justice and 
of righteousness. In a later revelation, the world learned 
about love and truth and beauty and freedom. And all these 
things were brought to a focus in a person whom we have 
come to call both Son of Man and Son of God. Perhaps 
in this respect religion is wiser than philosophy, in that it 
insists that the Word must become flesh, that the abstract law 
must be embodied in a living being. For only so do we go 
beyond the saying and the hearing to the actual seeing of it. 

Nevertheless, it will take some philosophy and much 
good judgment to work out the details. We can understand 
now the significance of the point, made by the relativists, that 
moral codes vary with time and with place. Yet the fact that 
they vary does not in itself indicate that one moral code 
is better or worse than another. They are all governed 
by the law of growth. Of course it ‘'depends on the 
circumstances” as to what particular principles will prove 
most effective in a given situation; but it depends on the law 
of growth as to whether those principles will make for slow 
stagnation, or for savage destructiveness, or for a new release 
of creative power. And while a civilization may have grown 
or vegetated well enough for a while under a given set of 
principles, there usually comes a time when it needs a rebirth 
into a larger faith and into a greater resource of principle. 

It is necessary, also, to learn to distinguish local, para¬ 
sitic growths from the growth of the individual, or of so¬ 
ciety, on the whole and in the long run. A cancer grows. 
Yet the growth of the cancer means the end of the growth 
of the rest of the body; and once it has destroyed the tissues 
on which it feeds itself, it has no inward resource for further 
growth. Similarly there arise in society certain local, can¬ 
cerous growths—like gangsterism, or fascism. They appear 
in a body politic which is already unhealthy in its habits, 
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and they prosper furiously to the degree that the body is 
diseased from neglect of its own principles of growth. There 
are always misguided persons, unable to take the longer 
view, who mistake the local cancerous growth for the growth 
of the larger whole. They are impressed by the speed and 
by the vigor of its expansion, and by the relative debility of 
the body on which it feeds. Yet the realist knows that this 
is a case for the surgeon’s knife—perhaps even for the brutal 
blade of war; and he knows, too, that it is time to learn so 
to live that such a devouring disease may not possess him 
again. 

Our previous discussion of various psychologies suggests, 
also, that there may be certain levels of growth. The imme¬ 
diately striking fact is that it is only on the distinctively 
human level—the level of intelligence and of character— 
that growth has limitless possibilities. There are obvious 
limits to the growth man can achieve in his role as a vege¬ 
table, or as an animal—in eating and in sexual indulgence, 
in the cultivation of exquisite sensations, or in the savage 
quest for power. When we focus our energies on these 
functions, we cheat ourselves of the ampler growth that is 
possible on a higher level. But perhaps the supreme denial 
of our possibilities occurs when we sink to the level of the 
machine. A machine does not grow: a machine is not even 
alive. And when our virtues become mechanical—when we 
are no better than corrupt Christians and decadent demo¬ 
crats, grinding out a dull routine of rectitude without feeling 
and without faith—then even a virile fascism is more ac¬ 
ceptable in the sight of God than our masquerade of morality. 
At that point at least, the fascist order meets the minimum 
requirements of the law of growth: it has vitality. 

Growth, moreover, is not always smooth and easy. This is 
why the theological term, creativity, may be more realistic 
than the philosophical term, growth; although we must be 
careful not to romanticize nor to sentimentalize either one of 
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them. Growth has its abrupt changes: they are called muta¬ 
tions in biology, catastrophes in geology, revolutions in his¬ 
tory, and crises in the life of the individual. It is the delu¬ 
sion of the faith in "normalcy” to believe that such things 
can be eliminated. For every act of creation, there is some 
attendant destruction. Life would be simple enough if we 
were consigned only to making and doing according to a 
fore-ordained pattern. But where there is creation, the dis¬ 
covery of new possibilities, the venture into a future which 
may be clear in larger principle but which is always dark in 
detail, then there is always the tragedy of waste as well as 
the glory of achievement. Let a man beware lest he make of 
his own life, or of the life of another, a broken shard or a 
discarded pot! 

This brings us to the observation that the great experience 
in growth is not pleasure but pain. Man may be ennobled 
by suffering; it is rare that he grows in spiritual stature by 
success. On this point the Hebrew prophets were, for the 
most part, wiser than the Greek philosophers. Let us say, 

then, that the crucial moment in a man’s growth is when he 
undergoes the ordeal of suffering. He may come out of it 
bitter, cynical, and vindictive; and his growth is at an end. 
Or he may come out of it mellowed in love and in humility, 
strengthened in courage and in faith, and readied for a 
growth in mind and in character far beyond the trifling pos¬ 
sibilities he once knew. 

It is true—and this may be the root of original sin in us 
—that men do not, and will not court suffering. It is not 
tr li c—according to a currently popular and sentimental teach¬ 
ing—that suffering undertaken involuntarily has no disci¬ 
plinary value. This doctrine is one of the last falsehoods of 
a degenerate ethical liberalism. If this doctrine were true, 
then the number of the redeemed would be pitifully small, 
and the number of the damned would crowd even Calvin’s 
hell. The recent war has shown that, with many individuals 
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and with many nations, though not with all of them, 
suffering experienced involuntarily has been able to chasten 
their spirits. Indeed, the old saying that prosperity is a gift 
from heaven probably reverses the matter. Prosperity is 
something that man can get, and will get for himself; but 
suffering is a gift from God. And if it is a gift that we do 
not will to receive, then it is needful that our will should be 
broken, in order that we may know the richer grace of living 
according to his will. 

IV. Some Applications 

The application of the law of creative growth to concrete 
instances brings to light the need for intelligent discrimina¬ 
tion. There is an important difference, for instance, between 
black-and-white cases and cases of proportion and degree. 
We do not defend adultery in moderation, or the exercise 
of the golden mean in murder. The moral conscience of the 
race is almost unanimous in rejecting these things, along 
with other obvious vices, as being directly hostile to h um an 
growth. But there are more difficult cases of degree where 
a practice may be good up to a certain point, although it 
becomes harmful after that point; where we may follow a 
certain course of action for a while, but then must change 
radically to another course of action. A few drops of arsenic 
have medicinal value; a large quantity of arsenic is poison. 
Similarly, certain activities like playing bridge, listening to 
the radio, going to the movies are recreations—have re¬ 
creative value—up to a certain point; but beyond that point 
they become opiates and escape mechanisms. 

Especially in the sexual development of the individual is 
it important to know at what point to shift or to strengthen 
one’s course of action, to surrender or to enrich a specific 
interest. Thus there is a time when attention is centered in 
one’s own sex, there is a time when an interest develops 
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in the opposite sex, there is a time for dating several girls, 
there is a time for concentrating on just one girl, and there 
is a time for the rewarding adventure of marriage and the 
enriching experience of children. The failure to observe 
these times and seasons means arrested develbpment, or un¬ 
certain and sporadic growth. 

It is this law of growth which helps us to understand the 
essential immorality of the philanderer, or of the professional 
flirt. To be sure, at a certain stage of the game, the man or 
woman who goes triumphantly from one 'conquest” to an¬ 
other has the romantic aura of one who seems to be getting 
the maximum thrill out of each experience. Nevertheless, 
such a person has halted his experience of love at the level 
of purely physical sensation, or of the satisfaction of personal 
vanity, or of a strictly individual relationship that has no 
social overtones. Consequently the possibilities inherent in 
each "affair” are quickly exhausted, and it is necessary to 
move on to another "affair.” Before long the subordinate 
law of diminishing returns begins to take effect, and the 
philanderer’s career degenerates into a routine pursuit of 
stale sensations which he knows will be tasteless before he 
has even experienced them. What began in glamor is con¬ 
summated in tedium and in disillusionment. 

In similar fashion, the law of growth throws light on our 
economic problems. One of the basic polarities in growth 
is that of freedom and of control. An excess of either one 
of these puts an end to growth. Too much freedom leads 
to anarchy; too much control leads to regimentation and 
stagnation. Any growing enterprise—whether in love, or in 
business, or in government—must allow for the interplay of 
freedom and of control. 

The big contrast today, of course, is between the economic 
systems of Russia and of the United States. Our own eco¬ 
nomic order, or disorder, has been marked from the begin¬ 
ning by an extravagant devotion to the principle of free 
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enterprise. Many wonderful things have been accomplished 
in this American tradition; but now that free enterprise is 
claimed as a prerogative of labor as well as of capital, there 
are moments when it looks as though we might end up in 
sheer anarchy unless we devise a few modern controls. 
Russia, on the other hand, illustrates the extreme of control 
and of regimentation. She, too, has accomplished wonder¬ 
ful things in building up a powerful industrial system. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether after the pioneering 
job has been done, she can continue to make significant 
progress without allowing more play to private initiative. In 
other words, we have something to learn about the values 
of control just as Russia has something to learn about the 
values of freedom. Perhaps a humble recognition of the 
merits and defects in one another might make it easier for 
these two nations to work together in a creative endeavor for 
a richer world society. 

And just what has growth to tell us about the racial prob¬ 
lem? One thing seems to be obvious: An important secret 
of the growth in strength of the United States of America 
in the past has been its relative ignoring of racial distinc¬ 
tions. In the biological sense it is certainly true that we are 
increasingly a nation of mongrels. But whereas mongrelizing 
of dogs results in loss of specific skills and produces only a 
cur, the mongrelizing of human beings usually results in the 
enrichment and diversification of skills and in the production 
of a type that has more all-around capacities. Assuredly the 
important thing about a human being is not his race, nor his 
color. As Americans we should welcome any one who gives 
allegiance to the principles of liberty, fraternity, and justice; 
and as Christians we know that all men and women, re¬ 
gardless of differences of physical origin and function, can 
come together in one co-operative society if they only have 
within them the spirit of Christ. 

At the present moment, it will lend a helpful touch of 
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realism to our consideration of the race problem if we stop 
worrying so much about the underprivileged races and begin 
to worry a bit more about ourselves. The first important fact 
is that Russia, the one nation which challenges most crit¬ 
ically our way of life and our prestige in the world today, is 
unequivocal in its recognition of the principle of racial 
equality. So thorough-going is the Russian attitude in this 
respect that the Jew or the Oriental or the Negro who goes 
to Russia forgets to be concerned about his racial rights or 
disabilities because he soon forgets that he belongs to a 
"race” at all. It may matter whether or not he is a good 
communist; it does not matter what may be the color of his 
skin. The second important fact is that the next half-century 
will see the rise of great world powers in China and in 
India, where the population vastly exceeds that of Europe 
and of the United States, and where the rising "yellow men” 
will not be disposed to put up with contempt for their own 
color any more than they will tolerate contempt of the Negro. 
If the American people expect to survive and to continue 
their growth in this new world, in which for the moment 
they play so important a role, then they will have to rid 
themselves drastically of any tokens of pretense to "white 
supremacy,” and in accord with the historic principles of 
Christianity and of democracy be ready to judge men and 
women by their character and not by their color. 

However, there is no end to the detailed meanings of the 
moral law. It is impossible, in this writing, either to clarify 
all its applications and principles, or to establish conclusively 
its objective reality. To those who are not yet satisfied, we 
can only say: Consider the evidence; look and see; try it and 
find out for yourself! 

Nevertheless, it has been important to declare the moral 
law. We must come once again to reckon with its objective 
and independent reality, as part of the order of nature, as 
first among the decrees of God. Because human beings are 
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endowed with some measure of free will, or freedom of 
choice—because such freedom is inherent in the very law 
of growth itself—we can flout that law, if we wish, and deny 
the promise that is in us. Within limits, it is possible for 
us to vegetate serenely, like the cabbage or the cauliflower. 
It is possible for us to turn and rend one another with the 
ferocity of wild beasts. It is even possible, for a while, to 
slip into some dull routine of righteousness, like a well-oiled 
and useful engine. Thus we may fall into slow decay, or 
tumble into swift destruction, or freeze into the meaningless 
monotony of mechanical rectitude, until the rust corrupts. 
It is also possible to fulfill the image of God that is within 
us, and like him to be the carriers to this earth of a fuller 
measure of justice and righteousness, of love, of truth, of 
beauty, and of freedom. In any case, the alternatives that 
confront our human freedom are categorical in their impera¬ 
tives: Live Creatively, or else Disintegrate! Grow, or Rot! 


Chapter Four 

Some Important Angles 

ooooooocx^ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

I. Compromise and Appeasement 

NOW THAT WE HAVE A DEFINITE NOTION of who we are, 
and of what we should be doing, we can hope to deal more 
effectively with some troublesome problems, and to open 
up fresh angles of vision that may enable us to see more 
clearly and to walk more securely. 

One of the critical problems for this generation, both 
in its private and in its public morality, is the problem of 
tolerance, appeasement, and compromise. Just what are we 
to say to the broad-minded theory that 'every one is entitled 
to his own opinion?” Actually this principle is a legal fiction 
which is necessary to the successful functioning of the demo¬ 
cratic process. In the realistic sense it is quite untenable. 
Physically, we are required to accept the facts; scientifically, 
we must accept what is experimentally verified; logically, we 
must believe what is true; morally, we must do what is right! 

If, then, our civil liberties protect every one in the right 
to his own opinion, the significance of these liberties is initial 
and educational, not final and factual. These liberties are 
cherished in order that each one may come to discover for 
himself what is the right and the true; in order that no arti¬ 
ficial barriers may be set up between us and the truths 
of logic, of science, of fact, and of faith; in order that the 
right and the true may become genuinely our own private 
possession. The evil of any totalitarian system is that it at¬ 
tempts to decree by arbitrary authority what men shall be¬ 
lieve. The result is that they soon forget the procedures by 
which the true and the right are actually known; and, in the 
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moment of disillusionment, they come to believe that all is 
false and fraudulent. If, however, we are at liberty to trace 
the path of true inquiry for ourselves, we should never forget 
that truth and right, when we come upon them, are as inde¬ 
pendent of us for their existence as the glory of God, or the 
majesty of the mountain peak. 

Of course, it is still necessary to compromise. One instance 
when we may compromise with a clear conscience is when 
we trade off one good for another good. When it comes to 
the point of marriage, for instance, most young people dis¬ 
cover that they must give up something on the list of virtues 
for the ideal spouse, in order to take possession of the con¬ 
crete possibilities that lie before them. Again, in time of war, 
some Christians are willing to compromise liberty and peace 
for a while, in order to fight for the preservation of an ele¬ 
mentary social justice in the world. These decisions are 
often among the most painful and difficult that we have to 
make. We may make them with a clear conscience, but we 
also make them with a heavy heart. The heart is heavy in the 
realization that it is our own sinfulness which makes us un¬ 
worthy to keep all the goods, and because it hurts us more 
to surrender the good for the good than to surrender the 
evil for the good. 

Compromise is justified, in a second instance, with per¬ 
sons with whom we disagree on immediate and pressing 
problems, but with whom we do agree on deeper matters of 
principle. Thus husband and wife must compromise daily 
with one another. For the same reason it is possible for 
Americans to compromise their differences as Republicans 
and Democrats; or for capital and labor in this country to 
compromise their differences. There may be bitter disagree¬ 
ment on the immediate issue, but there is still an acceptance, 
by both parties, of the basic principles of American govern¬ 
ment. Because of this basic agreement on deeper principles, 
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it is usually possible for countries like the United States 
and Great Britain, or like the United States and China, to 
adjust their differences peaceably. Precisely on this same 
account, we could never compromise with fascism: all of its 
basic principles are in flat contradiction to ours. 

There is a third type of compromise which is inevitable 
in life, and too often a practical necessity. This is a half-way 
sort of compromise. We enter into it when we are partly 
in agreement with the basic principles of the other group, 
and partly in complete disagreement with its basic princi¬ 
ples. American relations with communist Russia are a good 
example of this. Initially the communist movement was 
motivated by a great passion for social justice; and certainly 
it brought to Russia a greater degree of economic and educa¬ 
tional opportunity, and a greater degree, of racial and sexual 
equality than it had under the czars. With this we are in 
sympathy. On the other hand, Russian communism is a power 
polity which, in the ruthless pursuit of its ends, is contemptu¬ 
ous of the rights of the individual, of the liberties of other 
nations, of the sanctity of contract, and of the importance 
of truth. With this we are in disagreement. Because of the 
items of agreement, we could make an ally of Russia when 
we could never have allied ourselves with Germany. Be¬ 
cause of the items of disagreement—because the present evi¬ 
dence indicates that the social passion of Russian communism 
is being swallowed up in the insatiable lust for power— 
that country is already beginning to bear the threat of an 
enemy. Whether we can manoeuver the half-way com¬ 
promise toward a more happy co-operation, or whether the 
compromise must give way to open conflict, is a perilous 
question which confronts us today. 

Another instance, for American Protestants, of the half¬ 
way compromise is our relationship to the Roman Catholic 
Church. This church, which aspires to be the great bulwark 
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against communism, is an ecclesiastical authoritarianism, both 
in doctrine and in organization. To be sure, the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of the great carriers, in our civiliza¬ 
tion, of the Christian tradition. With this we are in enthusi¬ 
astic agreement. And, so far as the Catholic Church does its 
work with more devotion and with more efficiency than do 
we, there is occasion for us to practice a humble searching 
of the heart. Nevertheless—and let this be understood 
plainly, though without bigotry —the Roman Catholic 
Church has an aggressive power polity that is definitely out 
to extend its influence in the United States. In its official 
and often reiterated position on religious liberty, on freedom 
of the press, and on public education, and in its political 
practices in many countries to the south of us and even in 
Europe, it seeks to destroy too many things that we cherish 
in the Protestant and democratic tradition. So long as 
Catholicism is a minority movement within a predominantly 
Protestant and democratic culture, its presence may be wel¬ 
comed. But if it should ever threaten to become the chief 
ecclesiastical power, then we shall have to look to our rights 
and our liberties. 

Unlike compromise, appeasement is the tentative, partial 
surrender to evil which only weakens our hand before we are 
finally overwhelmed by that evil. Appeasement is practiced 
not so much by people who are disloyal to their principles, 
as it is by people who no longer have any clear conception 
of what their principles are. Their impotence is masked 
under the virtues of "tolerance” and of "broad-mindedness . 0 
But we can never afford to be so broad-minded that we lose 
both mind and soul in cowering before the base in others 
and in surrendering to the bestial in ourselves. There is 
breadth enough in the great path for life that is plotted in 
God’s moral law. Beyond that there is only the gaping, 
illimitable pit of destruction. 
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II. The Importance of Principle 

This discussion has already brought to the fore what is 
one of the crucial needs of our generation—namely, a fresh 
awareness of the importance of principle. To some persons 
a lecture on moral principles will seem both naive and 
pedantic. Yet what the American people need to realize 
right now more than anything else is that their own lives as 
individuals and their career as a nation must be judged in 
the light of moral principles; that sloppiness of principle 
is as fatal a disease as narrowness of principle; that clarity 
and conviction of principle—even if the principle be evil 
—are among the greatest sources of strength for living; 
and that a faith grounded on right principle and on true 
principle is the only force that can bring us the victory. 

For instance, there is much talk in some circles about the 
sacredness of human personality. But is there any sanctity 
in an unprincipled personality? Actually, there are two types 
of unprincipled personalities: the weak, and the vicious. The 
vicious are always stronger than the weak, because though 
the principles of the vicious may be evil, they are held with 
clarity and with conviction. The fact that the principles of 
the weak may be good principles, which are feebly held, is 
no element of redemption in the weak, but is rather a mark 
of their deeper depravity. Before the partial awakening that 
came to us during the recent war, it might be said that both 
the fascist and the democratic countries were equally unprin¬ 
cipled: the democracies weakly so, but the fascist states with 
vicious vigor. In the profoundly religious sense, all per¬ 
sonalities are sacred in the sight of God so far as they have 
the potentiality of fulfilling his image in themselves. But 
when that image is marred by weakness, or destroyed by 
evil, the lustre of its radiance is already gone. 

Any one, in his own experience, moreover, has observed 
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one of the surprising paradoxes in human destiny. It is the 
contrast between the brilliant individual who has thrown 
away his talents in an unprincipled career, so that his life 
has finally fizzled out in failure; and the more ordinary in¬ 
dividual who has dedicated his humble talents in the serv¬ 
ice of the highest principle, so that his life is blessed with 
a glory and a grandeur to which material success or frustra¬ 
tion is irrelevant. 

Love is assuredly one of the great principles of life, but 
it is not the only principle nor, as practiced by our human 
frailty, is it ever automatically inclusive of all other prin¬ 
ciples. God’s love may be as great as that; man’s love is 
always less than that. It is not enough, for instance, that a 
man and his wife should love one another. Let them be sure 
that their love is fortified by a common devotion to princi¬ 
ples of fair play, of patience and of sacrifice, of loyalty to 
a greater good than themselves as it may be found in a home, 
in a community, or in the will of God. Otherwise their love 
becomes a festering evil of selfishness and frustration. It 
is not enough that parents should love their children. There 
is one principle which it is even harder for parents to prac¬ 
tice toward their children, and that is the principle of justice. 
Indeed, as between husband and wife, between parent and 
child, how much injustice may there be in a loving home! 
All of this is just another way of saying that, unless a home 
is Christian in principle, its love will be a pagan love and it 
will yield only a corrupt fruit. 

When we take our principles seriously, we also take seri¬ 
ously the distinction between morals and manners. This writer 
was with the American forces of occupation that landed in 
Japan. Like every one else, he was struck by the courtesy, the 
civility, and the friendly mien of the Japanese. Yet he could 
not at that moment altogether forget what the sons and hus¬ 
bands and fathers of these same people had done to the people 
of China; nor could he help wondering just how it might have 
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fared with us, if the Japanese had been occupying the United 
States rather than our occupying their country. Indeed, every 
civilization—no matter how primitive—has its manners; and 
the older the civilization, the more pleasing and gracious will 
be its manners, its arts of intimate social intercourse. But 
its morals are another thing. Whether a civilization be old 
or young, we have yet to inquire where it stands on human 
liberties, in its attitude to the underprivileged, in its worship 
or contempt of power, in its devotion to elementary justice 
and human brotherhood. It is unfortunate if moral persons 
are not always well-mannered, and if well-mannered persons 
are not always moral. Yet, between husband and wife a 
crude loyalty is better than polite adulteries; and between 
nations—as Leo Rosten has said—an untidy ally is better 
than an immaculate enemy. 

Certainly, moral principles make a big difference in war 
—in fighting a war, in winning or losing a war. The mere 
necessity for survival is no principle on which to fight a war. 
We have already noted how that frail reed failed our fight¬ 
ing men as soon as the overt conflict came to an end. When 
men fight for great principles, then, even though they lose 
the war, they come out of it stronger in spirit and more sac¬ 
rificial in their devotion to a cause which they know is just. 
When men fight for no principles, when they fight without 
faith, then, even though they win the war, they come out of 
it weaker in spirit, and ripe for the cynicism and disillusion¬ 
ment with which they defeat themselves even though they 
have conquered others. Such men, of course, will come to 
blame all their troubles on "the war!" But whether in war 
or in peace, whether in prosperity or in poverty, whether in 
success or in failure, it is the principles with which we come 
at them that mean the ultimate victory or the final despair. 

At this very moment, let us ask, is’'the spirit of the Amer¬ 
ican people that of him who has triumphed, or of him who 
has been brought low? Is it not the spirit of him who has 
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won a great victory, but does not know wherewith or for 
what he has won the victory? If that spirit is to become strong 
again, then let it remember its own principles of liberty, 
fraternity, equality, and human brotherhood. If that spirit 
is to become firm with faith, then let it follow after the 
justice, the righteousness, the love, truth, beauty, and spir¬ 
itual freedom which are known in its true master, the Christ! 

III. The Flesh and the Spirit 

While we are sharpening the edge of the moral law, let 
us not neglect to add point to our conception of human 
nature. Saint Paul spoke of the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit. The spirit is the mind and the character of 
man; the flesh is the rest of us that is also so real. So far 
as our heritage is Greek, we shall strive for a happy harmony 
of these functions. So far as our heritage is Christian, we 
shall know that too often the various aspects of our nature 
are in subtle, or in savage conflict with one another. In the 
time of prosperity we shall go for Aristotle; but in a pinch 
we shall turn to Saint Paul. Man must know whether, in 
the last analysis, he is more truly flesh or more truly spirit. 

Early in the war a friend came to me with the tale of the 
death of a comrade in the R.A.F. This young flyer had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by gallant combat in the battle over Brit¬ 
ain. Then one day he woke up in a hospital bed to discover 
that his two legs were gone. All his life he had taken de¬ 
light in sports, had enjoyed his attractiveness to women, and 
had won the admiration of men for his virility. Now these 
things were past. So he reached for his service revolver, 
and shot himself through the head. 

Even as I listened to the tale, there flashed into my mind 
the story of another young man who also woke up one day 
to find that he had lost the use of his two legs. This second 
young man had been admired of men and of women, too, 
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and had led the somewhat carefree life to which his wealth 
and birth and breeding and charm seemed to entitle him. 
But Franklin D. Roosevelt rose from his bed, not to destroy 
himself, but to build himself a career as a great wartime 
president of the United States, and as one of the leading 
statesmen of the world in his time. 

The first tale is one of tragedy; the second tale is one of 
triumph. One does not judge the hero who chose to take 
his own life. But just what was the tragic factor in his tale? 
The tragedy was that he believed himself to belong primarily 
to the flesh. The glory of the second life was that it dis¬ 
covered it was primarily spirit;, and that, out of pain, and 
patience, and suffering, it wrought a new courage, a new 
faith, and a deeper sympathy that brought to it the love and 
the admiration of millions. 

For Christians who face the question of whether or not 
to fight in time of war, the issue is stated in terms of the 
flesh and of the spirit. Shall we fear most that which destroys 
the body; or shall we fear most that which destroys the 
spirit? Shall we dread war; or shall we dread the fascist 
tyranny? The truly Christian pacifist believes that war is so 
destructive of all the spiritual values of mankind that it is 
to be rated as the greatest evil we have to combat. The 
Christian warrior may believe, as did this writer, that war 
destroys the bodies of many men, and that it works both 
redemption and corruption of their souls; but that, in this 
instance, it was a lesser evil than surrender to a tyranny 
which intended to put out every light of the spirit in our 
civilization. He will also believe, as does this writer, that 
war is the most obvious material evil for mankind, but that 
it is as nothing 1 compared to the slow and subtle corrosion 
of the soul which man works for himself so steadfastly in 
peace and in prosperity, and which only explodes overtly 
into armed conflict. Neither the Christian pacifist nor the 
Christian warrior is entitled to be arrogant in the assurance 
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of his own self-righteousness. A true judgment calls for a 
finer discrimination of the mixed values of life than is pos¬ 
sessed by the one or the other. We only know that, in such a 
time of crisis, the basic question must be: Which is of the 
flesh, and which is of the spirit? 

When the battle is done, it is interesting to note how 
readily we Americans begin once more to judge according 
to the flesh. One would like to believe that there is some 
exaggeration in the accounts of the preference of our troops 
for the Germans over the British and the French. Yet we 
must accept the story because it illustrates the same logic 
which many an American used in time of peace. The Ger¬ 
man people are neat and tidy; the German people are healthy 
and well-fed; their women are free and friendly, and their 
men-folk are docile and obedient. And so, because we take 
pleasure in the material aspect of a people, we forget the 
difference of mind which separates them from us. And 
because we are offended by the material differences between 
France and Britain and our country, we are prepared to 
forget the deeper identity of spirit and of principle. 

Or is it that we begin to judge others once more as we 
prefer to judge ourselves? At the conclusion of the war, 
the President announced that now at last was the time for 
a renewal of Peace and of Prosperity. Are these things of 
the spirit, or of the flesh? Is it not of the spirit, rather, that 
we should seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous¬ 
ness, let fall war or peace, prosperity or depression, as it 
will! j 

Of course we all believe we are looking for happiness, and 
that we have a right at least to the pursuit of it. Here again 
Saint Paul throws a vivid light on how we try to get it. A 
very few people seek happiness by denying all the demands 
of the flesh and by cultivating so pure a spirituality that, 
even while they are still with us, they are no longer of this 
world. In our civilization, however, most people are tempted 
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to achieve happiness by quenching the fires of the spirit, 
and by going after the power, prosperity, and prestige that 
are so comforting to the flesh. There may be a few brief 
periods in history—as in classical Greece, or in the United 
States during the 1920’s—when man seems to achieve a 
harmonious balance of all his functions. But the catastrophe 
that follows soon after suggests that paradise won on earth 
is only a paradise lost. Or else it suggests that the vaunted 
harmony of man’s whole nature was accomplished in an 
essentially carnal culture, where the finest talents of intellect 
and the noblest qualities of character bloomed into such 
glory only because they served as a gloss and a guardian 
of the urges of the flesh while they ignored the slow decay 
of the spirit. 

Those who follow Saint Paul will acknowledge Aristotle’s 
delineation of the levels of human nature. But better than 
Aristotle they will know that there is constant strife between 
the levels of man’s being. They will also forswear the de¬ 
lusory happiness that seems to come so easily with the be¬ 
trayal of either the flesh or the spirit, for on this earth man 
must always be the creature of these twin impulses. Their 
lives, therefore, will be lived in dialectical tension between 
the two poles of their nature, rejoicing momentarily in brief 
feats of compromise or of co-operation, but ready again for 
the struggle which ever renews itself. In the end what they 
find will be, not happiness, but blessedness—the beatitude 
of those whose consciousness of their own weakness is over¬ 
borne in an awareness of their strength through trust in the 
mercies of God. 

IV. Friends and Foes 

When we have realized the primacy of spirit and the 
importance of principle, we are in a position to answer one 
of the most fundamental questions of life: Who are my 
friends, and who are my enemies? 
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This is a question which Christians today do not like to 
ask, although it was always a real one to the early Christians 
and to the men of the Protestant Reformation. Our reluc¬ 
tance to face it is partly due to the sentimentalism with which 
we have tarnished the faith. It is also due to the fact that 
the meaning of "‘enemy” to a Christian is something unique. 
A Christian must always realize that the enemy was born 
a child of God as much as himself, and that the hatred of 
the enemy may be due as much to a fault in oneself as to 
a fault in the other fellow. Also, a Christian’s desire toward 
the enemy, in the final act, is not to destroy him, but to be 
reconciled to him in fellowship under God. Nevertheless, 
it is still needful, at the moment, to know the friend from 
the enemy. 

The critical thing is to realize that true fellowship rests 
on affinities of the spirit and of principle, while it ignores 
material differences. The color of the skin, a certificate of 
nationality, the size of the bank account, a house on this 
side or that side of the railroad tracks: these are material 
distinctions. When we glibly repeat the formula, "'regard¬ 
less of race, color, or creed,” we show the confusion of our 
minds. Differences of race and color are material—and there¬ 
fore "immaterial.” The notion that differences of creed are 
irrelevant could arise only in a land where it was taken for 
granted that all creeds came out of a common Hebrew- 
Christian heritage. Creeds are affairs of principle. They are 
non-material, and therefore they "matter” supremely. True 
fellowship is based on creed and on character. 

There is known personally to this writer an American 
aviator who made a forced landing in Borneo in the territory 
of the head-hunters. The natives received him kindly, took 
care of him for some months, and eventually restored him 
to his friends. Let us not say foolishly that, in so doing, 
they simply exhibited the courtesies that arise out of our 
common humanity. Humanity is not human except when 
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it cherishes the mind and the soul that is in it, and is loyal 
to the highest principle. There is only one reason why this 
young American now shows his face to his loved ones in 
this country, instead of having his pickled and wizened head 
displayed on a pole in the trophy room of a savage tribe. 
Christian missionaries had been in that place, and had done 
their work. The material condition of the savages was not 
greatly changed. They had simply changed their creed. 

The fact that true fellowship rests on a spiritual kins hip, 
on similarities of creed and of character, is vividly illustrated 
in the American attitude toward China. No other great 
country differs so much from us in its material conditions— 
in point of hygiene, of public health, of means of commu¬ 
nication and transportation, of industrial technology, of 
general prosperity and well-being. Yet we find, with the 
Chinese, a fellowship that is natural and spontaneous, both 
in our personal and in our political relationships. The ex¬ 
planation is that, like us, they are a peace-loving people that 
hate war, and prefer the quiet pursuits of trade and of com¬ 
merce. Like us, they have a traditional distaste for tyranny 
and for dictatorship, believe in local autonomy and respon¬ 
sibility, and freedom of enterprise in business as in religion. 
Like us, they have a corrupt fondness for prosperity, only 
they neither worship it nor possess it to the same degree that 
we do, and in their practice of personal graft, they prefer 
the more intricate and civilized ritual of the "squeeze” to 
our more public and unabashed cult of profit-making. To 
an astonishing degree, the people of China are a mirror 
both of the vices and the virtues of American character. We 
may join with them in a fellowship both of repentance and 
of good works. 

The fact that race and color are meaningless distinctions 
should have been brought home to us in this War. This 
writer can remember, early in 1942, a farewell party to some 
of our service men at which a group of charming and un- 
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thinking co-eds sang a little song about how our boys were 
going off to subdue the 'nasty yellow man.” And yet already 
among our chief allies were the yellow men of China. Later 
on, even the yellow men of Japan, who had become Ameri¬ 
can citizens and were fighting in our ranks, displayed a valor 
and a devotion in battle which were envied by their more 
pink-complexioned brethren. The black man, too, joined 
with us in the struggle, in a community of spirit and of 
principle, even though he was checked by racial discrimina¬ 
tion, and hampered by an earlier loss of opportunity. None¬ 
theless, our true fellowship was with the Negro rather than 
with the Nazi. Which of the two should we prefer: a white 
man with black principles, or a black man with white 
principles? 

Indeed, it is one of the paradoxical results of the war 
that, while it sharpened the outline of the enemy, it also 
extended the boundaries of fellowship. One of the most 
remarkable testimonies to this is Captain Ted Lawson’s story, 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. The great thing in his ex¬ 
perience, however, was not the brief bombing run over 
Tokyo, but the several months he spent in China after he 
and his crew had crash-landed on the coast. There were the 
brave guerillas who sacrificed their lives to save the Ameri¬ 
cans. There were the Chinese peasant and his wife who, 
finding some of our aviators asleep in the goat-pen, made 
room for the Americans in the house and then retired to 
the goat-pen themselves. All along the way to Chungking, 
there were countless acts of courtesy, of kindliness, and of 
unselfish service. For Captain Ted Lawson and his men— 
and more enduring than the needed material comforts of the 
moment—there was the discovery of a vast and new di¬ 
mension of fellowship. 

It is too bad that it should take a great war to make us 
realize the realities of human brotherhood. It is tragic that 
we could come to love the more widely only as we come to 
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kill the more fiercely. Nevertheless, it is the case that the 
American people came out of this war with a wider sense 
of kinship to other peoples on the earth than they had before. 
This sense of kinship is acknowledged with reluctance, and 
it is still contaminated with selfishness and with false pride 
on our part. Yet we know that we can no longer live in 
isolation. Therefore, if there must be for all men a wider 
and more intimate fellowship, let it be a fellowship of the 
nobler spirit and of the higher principle, a fellowship ground¬ 
ed in justice and righteousness, in truth, beauty, freedom, 
and love, a fellowship in the company of the greatest of all 
comrades, the Christ. 


Chapter Five 

The Courage of Faithfulness 

OOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

I. Religion and Morals 

A CLEAR GRASP of the right standards for character and 
for conduct is a good thing to have, but it is not enough. 
We need some assurance that we will live up to the best that 
we know. Just where shall we find the courage to be what 
we ought to be, and to do what we ought to do? 

Religion is the only answer to a question of this sort. 
Religion is morals illuminated by imagination. The religious 
imagination takes our code of conduct, and places it in the 
larger setting of all of this life, of the life to come, of 
humanity, of history, of the universe, and of God. The 
religious imagination does more than give light; it lends 
strength. There is a power that is undefeated by tragedy 
and superior to success in the lives of righteous men whose 
wills are in harmony with the will of God. Those of us who 
mean to walk a straight path in the tangled and troubled 
jungle of this world need the light and the power of such 
a religion. 

Just what would morals be without religion, and religion 
be without morals? It is hard to find a good example of such 
a thing, but Taoism and Confucianism in China illustrate it 
to a fair degree. Taoism is the sort of religious mysticism 
which stands aloof from the ordinary problems of life and 
recommends that we achieve serenity by an indifferent love 
of all being. Today, in practice, Taoism has degenerated 
into the worst sort of devil-worship, and into a cult that is 
filthy with ignorance and with superstition. Confucianism 
illustrates morality without much of a religion. It is prob¬ 
ably the perfect expression in history of the gentleman’s 
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code of conduct, which makes a polite, agnostic bow to such 
uncertain entities as God and the soul, but is scrupulous 
to observe the niceties of social intercourse in this life. But 
where was the Confucian gentleman in the hour of China’s 
peril? The Chinese, of course, are intelligent eclectics: they 
get their mysticism from the Tao, their code of daily conduct 
from Confucius, and from Buddhism they learn of a sym¬ 
pathy with mankind that is more than merely being 
well-bred, and of another dimension of reality that is more 
than the carnal eye of man can see. Nevertheless, the in¬ 
ference to which we are led seems to be obvious: religion 
without morality becomes magic; morality without religion 
becomes weakness. 

Historically speaking, it is evident that any working ethics, 
any functioning system of morality, has always been part of 
a religion of some sort. Indeed, there is a kind of intel¬ 
lectual dishonesty in pretending to discuss morals without 
making any mention of religion. The relationship between 
the two may be conveniently expressed in a geometrical meta¬ 
phor. The total area under consideration is like an ellipse 
with two foci. God is one focus; man is the other focus. 
We can fix our attention on the God-focus and talk about 
religion, or we can fix our attention on the man-focus and 
talk about morality. Yet our understanding of man is im¬ 
perfect without an understanding of God; and our knowledge 
of God is incomplete without a knowledge of man. Both re¬ 
ligion and morals are a function of the whole field of inter¬ 
acting energies. And it matters a great deal whether our field 
of vision and activity is narrow and cramped, or catholic and 
inclusive; whether it is drab and dreary, or splashed with all 
the rich colors of life, and made radiant by a light that shines 
upon it from beyond the visible edge of the ellipse. 

Those persons who pretend indifference to religion, or 
who confidently disclaim any interest in religion are en¬ 
gaging in a dangerous form of self-deception. Actually, 
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they are the disciples of some secular faith. If they are com¬ 
munists, then they find in Marxism a religion complete with 
its philosophy of history, its apocalyptic vision of the future, 
its holy texts, and its roster of saints, prophets, and martyrs. 
If they are fascists, then their religion is nationalism. If 
they are Americans, then their religion is almost certainly 
mammonism, or the cult of prosperity and of physical well¬ 
being and emotional security. With the first two groups, 
their unwillingness to label their faith a religion arises out 
of a desire to distinguish sharply their religion from the 
historic "supernatural” religions, as though Christianity were 
any less "natural” than communism! With Americans this 
reticence is more apt to arise from their reluctance to face 
squarely the cheap and ignominious character of their new 
religion as compared with the faith of their fathers. 

More sophisticated persons will usually claim that they 
make a religion out of Science, or Reason, or Beauty, or 
Humanity, or Democracy. If we disregard the questions as 
to whether any one of these things is a sufficient end in it¬ 
self, or as to whether any one of them can be properly served 
except in the context of a larger faith, it must be confessed 
that there is an air of praise and of plausibility to the claims 
of such people. Yet if we examine their practice rather than 
hearken to their prattle, we usually find them selling out to 
one of the more virile forms of secular religion, or else 
sedulously cultivating for themselves the prestige, the com¬ 
fort, and the success that are extolled by mammonism. The 
fine words that fall from their lips do not agree with the 
concrete ends they pursue. They, too, can be hypocrites! 
Their Reason is the rationale of the ego; their Science is 
the tool of physical need; their Beauty decks greed with good 
taste; their Humanity is a well-mannered aristocracy that 
never calls for any vulgar self-sacrifice; and their Democracy 
is a comfortable community of tolerant personalities that 
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judge not others in order that they may not be judged them¬ 
selves. 

In any case, it is folly to believe that we can escape the 
necessity of choosing a religion. Those who do so believe 
remind one of the young man who said that he was open- 
minded on the subject of matrimony, but that he did not 
care to make a decision about it. The result was that an ag¬ 
gressive young lady made the decision for him. In this world 
we choose our religion, or inherit it from our forefathers, 
or accept it unconsciously from the mores of the society that 
surrounds us, or else have it thrust upon us by some power¬ 
ful force that takes advantage of the frailty of our tolerance. 
The religion that comes to us by force, or by inheritance, or 
by unconscious acceptance, may be good or bad. But so far 
as there is any dignity in the human spirit, let us also choose. 

II. Christianity Makes a Difference 

The choosing is made difficult for us so far as we sub¬ 
scribe to the creed of an orthodox liberalism which says that 
one religion is just as good as another. No sincere American 
could make such a remark about forms of government, or 
about economic systems—especially in view of the recent 
war which was fought about just such issues. Indeed, this 
remark about religions could be made only by persons who 
have not studied the religions carefully in their historical 
manifestations, or who have read the various sacred texts 
simply for the literary and aesthetic pleasure they afford, 
or who have not examined with rigor the comparative func¬ 
tioning of these religions in the world today. We are in¬ 
tolerant about political and economic questions, because we 
believe that they matter. Our tolerance concerning religion 
is a measure both of our ignorance and of our indifference. 

There is no space here to undertake a systematic treatise 
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on comparative religions. Nor is it the purpose of this book 
to belittle some other religion in order to exalt Christianity. 
We must be content simply to argue that Christianity makes 
a difference. In presenting this argument, we shall follow 
the logical canons of * ‘introduction and removal,” and of 
'presence and absence.” What happens to an un-Christian 
country when Christianity is introduced? What happens to 
a Christian country that gets rid of its Christianity? What 
is the difference between a culture where Christianity is 
present and a culture where Christianity is absent? 

China is a recent example of what happens with the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity into a formerly non-Christian 
country. Religiously, the most significant development in 
China is that the faith of the ruling classes has become 
Christianity instead of Confucianism. Why did this occur, 
and what difference did it make? It made all the difference 
between an older attitude of cultured egotism for the aris¬ 
tocracy and of quiet despair for the masses, and a new 
attitude of faith that could endure the worst of tribulation, 
of hope for a future that could be significantly better than the 
present, and of a love and understanding that cut across 
class lines in a mutuality of creative endeavor. It occurred 
because the elegant manners of Confucius, the exalted mys¬ 
ticism and degraded devil-worship of the Tao, and the gentle 
but always unavailing sympathy of Buddhism were inade¬ 
quate to a crisis where the roots of faith must drive down 
deep into the soil of the spirit lest the tree of life be toppled 
by the storms that beat upon it. Of course, patriotism had 
something to do with this; but the old China could not be 
even patriotic. Today—like ourselves—she is still far from 
perfect in her Christianity, but she knows the meaning and 
the value of the good news better than do we. 

Nazi Germany illustrates a nation that once was Christian, 
but which sought to remove every trace of her Christian 
heritage. This is the people that produced a Martin Luther, 
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that stirred us with the glories of the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion, that till recent times was the home of all learning, of 
all science, of all music, art, and philosophy. How did Hitler 
know that he must destroy Christianity? Alas, the disciples 
of the devil always have a clearer grasp of issues of doctrine 
than do the tolerant and kindly servants of the Lord! Hitler 
knew that, if he were to succeed, then Christianity must go, 
that, if Christianity should survive, then his system could 
not prevail. Let us not forget too readily the picture painted 
for us by this artist of a society which, in repudiating every 
Christian sentiment, gave itself over, in unleashed frenzy, 
to a cruelty, a faithlessness, and a ferocity which are not 
equaled in the annals of mankind. 

The United States is a country where the Christian heri¬ 
tage is completely taken for granted. We have never known 
any other. Its powerful control over our imaginations is 
illustrated by the difficulty Americans had some years ago in 
believing at all the stories of brutality told about peoples 
that did not share our Christian scruples. Its control over 
our institutions is evident in the home, in the school, in both 
the ideals and techniques of our political democracy, and 
even in the basic attitudes we exhibit in an effort to carry 
out a foreign policy. Of course, there are other, more pagan 
influences at work, too, but our Christian heritage is by no 
means a negligible one. The American home is not Con- 
fucian in pattern; the American government is not a Hindu 
institution; the American way of dealing with poverty and 
with depression is not the Buddhist way of charitable but 
ineffectual resignation. Because these things are so easily 
taken for granted, many of us no longer bother to pay 
homage to the source from which they come. There are 
even certain knowing ones who will argue that the structure 
of our civilization derives its sanction simply from reason. 
Curiously enough, the communist also believes that his 
society is the product of pure reason. It matters much 
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whether reason is born of pagan parentage or of Christian 
parentage. 

VCe shall betray ourselves into pride and into hypocrisy 
if we try to compare the United States, where Christianity 
is, with another country, where Christianity is not. Just one 
word, however, to those who cry out in deepest anguish, 

Yes, but what right have we to foist our religion on other 
people?” Surely there is a grotesque irony in the picture 
of a nation that eagerly exports chewing-gum, automobiles, 
razor-blades, and refrigerators to the far ends of the earth’ 
but is suddenly overcome with conscientious scruples about 
human rights when it comes to exporting its Christianity. 
Could this be because in the first there is profit and pelf, 
while in the second there must be sacrifice and sharing? In 
any case, Christianity is not "our” religion. We did not 
invent it. It came to our country from Europe, and it came 
to Europe from another land. The final question is whether 
it is man’s invention or God’s invention. Let the proof be 
in the living and the doing, in the giving and the sharing, 
in the gladness with which the good news is welcomed by 
others whose joy in things excellent has not been made stale 
by custom or unprofitable by indolence. 

Christianity has made a difference to us. It has made a 
difference to others. It can make a difference to many more. 
It can make a still greater difference to ourselves if we lay 
hold of it with fervor and live it with faith. 

HI. The Light and the Power 

Of course, most of us believe we really are Christians. 
"Only, you don’t have to go to church to be a good Chris¬ 
tian. There are too many hypocrites in church, anyway. I 
know some people who never go to church who are better 
Christians than most people that do go to church.” 

The men and women after the first World War were 
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humanists. The men and women after this second World 
War are deists. They have a little more religion than the 
generation before them. They believe in God, in some kind 
of moral code, and perhaps in a future life. They also think 
Christ was the noblest embodiment in history of human 
ideals. But they just don’t see the necessity, or they just 
don’t feel the need, of supporting religion as an organized 
institution, of submitting to the discipline of regular habits 
of worship, of taking part in the activities of a consciously 
Christian community. "After all, religion is a private affair. 
A church isn’t the only place where you can worship. The 
important thing is to lead a Christian life, and to respect 
the rights of others.” As for hypocrisy, one rails against the 
hypocrites in the churches because the hypocrisies of a 
secular society are more congenial, less strenuous, and all- 
encompassing. 

Take three recent generations in a typical American fam¬ 
ily. The first generation attended church with uncompromis¬ 
ing regularity; the second generation did not attend church, 
but sent its children to Sunday School; the third generation 
never knew the church, and soon forgot the Sunday School. 
The men and women of the first generation were austerely 
pious, and disciplined into a toughness that could bear all 
hardships. Those of the second generation gathered in their 
own characters and talents the fruits of the first generation, 
but consumed them in more free and generous living. Those 
of the third generation inherited the freedom and the flexi¬ 
bility of their parents, but had lost the creative energies and 
the disciplined sense of direction of their forebears. For 
the first, there is a cup of bitterness and of power; for the 
second, a cup that runneth over with joy; for the third, not 
even the dregs. * 

Unto what, then, shall we liken the men and women of 
this generation? Are they not like unto a certain man who 
was very fond of his cream, but had no use for cows? Even 
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as a young lad in the country, he was irked by the thought 
that there must be so many fields for the grain, so many 
hands to tend and to feed, so much early rising and so much 
working late, so many tedious chores—all to the end of a 
cup of cream. Later on, when he was older, he ran away 
to live in the city. Gradually the memories of this child¬ 
hood took on the dim form of a foolish dream that is past. 
One day he came to himself and said, "I shall put away all 
childish superstitions. Henceforth I no longer believe in 
cows! It was a quaint fable that this cream comes from 
caressing the udders of such mythical monsters. It was part 
of the luxuriant fancy of a mind undisciplined by reason 
to believe that so many acres, so many labors, and so much 
care should go into the making of this liquid. In our modern 
age of technological advance and of cardboard containers, 
we do things better and more simply. Obviously, the cream 
comes out of the carton!” And for many years he continued 
in this conviction. But there came a time when all the 
laborers in the country had departed to the city, for they 
were weary with making and producing, and were content 
now to settle down to using and consuming. And it came to 
pass also at this time that there was no longer any cream, 
for there had ceased to be any cows. 

The one compelling and practical observation about re¬ 
ligion that this writer made during his experience as a war¬ 
time chaplain was that going to church makes a difference. 
At one station he counseled closely with some five hundred 
individuals who had got themselves into trouble of one sort 
or another. The first thing to be noticed was that, of those 
who were in serious trouble, the greater part was made up 
of men and of women whose experience of fellowship with 
the church was very slight. As for the church-goers who 
were in trouble, they had two advantages over the non¬ 
church-goers. They had a sense of the right direction for 
conduct, even though frailty and bad fortune may have led 
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them astray. They also had greater resources of spiritual 
strength to confront the crisis and to overcome it. If this 
difference between those who are within the church and 
those who are outside of it does not come to the attention 
of the average Christian, that is because he is well enough 
aware of the shortcomings of those within the fold, but his 
experience gives him no representative sampling of the 
other group. The church is the great instrument of the grace 
of God. Within its fellowship we find the light and the 
power. 

Of course, Christianity is not just a church. Christianity is 
a culture. The culture of Christianity has its innumerable 
facets: a Bible, a creed, a habit of private worship, an ethics, 
a personality, a social attitude, an institution of the family, 
or of the state, or of the church, an expression in music, in 
art, and in literature, a formal ritual and a free prayer, an 
ancient tradition and a new creation, a priest, a prophet, a 
saint, a martyr, an unremitting bondage and a glorious birth 
into freedom. Who shall say that any one of these things 
by itself is the sole token of the Christian?—the ability to 
recite a creed with a clear conscience, or the ability to sing 
a hymn with a pure heart? a devotion that overflows in the 
humble eloquence of prayer, or a dedication that is articulate 
only through a self that serves? The complete Christian is 
one who has immersed himself in the total culture: who 
has practiced the prayings, the doings, the appreciations, the 
feelings, the communications, the readings, the sayings, 
the meditations, the sufferings, the doubtings, and the see- 
ings that belong to this experience in all its height and 
depth and breadth. When we come upon him, we do not 
point to any external tokens of redemption. We simply say 
of him, ''He has the spirit of the Christ.” 

Yet it is still true that the church must be the focal point 
of the Christian community and of the Christian experience. 
When the church fails, then its functions may, for a while 
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and in some measure, be performed by other groups and by 
other institutions. But when the church fails too long, then 
these others must at last fail forever. Let us therefore take 
it to heart: he who would pluck the fruit of the tree of life 
must have a care to cultivate its roots. 

IV. The Courage of Faithfulness 

What then is the spirit of the Christian? And where do 
we find the courage to be and to do? 

Jesus himself never spoke of courage. He illustrated it, 
but he did not call it by name. Probably this was because 
the word courage in the Greek and Roman world always 
meant manly virtue and military valor. There was some 
knowledge of the fortitude that we now ascribe to the saint, 
but Aristotle felt this was a virtue chiefly for women. Our 
modern distinction between moral courage and physical 
courage seems not yet to have come into existence. 

Jesus, therefore, spoke of faithfulness. This is an attitude 
of the mind, and a quality of the heart. It means, first of all, 
an attitude of trust in that in which we believe; and it means 
also a quality of steadfast loyalty to the requirements of the 
object of our faith. The Christian’s trust is in God, and his 
loyalty is to the will of God. These two things together are 
his faithfulness; and it wavers neither in the fiery furnace of 
tribulation, nor before the carnal comforts of a gentler 
hearth. 

The problem of faithfulness for our people was expertly 
defined in a war-time tale which appeared in The Reader's 
Digest. An American paratrooper is blown from his course 
and lands in a French farmyard too near the line of the 
enemy. He rushes to the door of the farmhouse, knocks, and 
asks that he be hidden. Without a word the housewife con¬ 
ceals him near the fireplace. In a few moments the Nazis 
are searching the place. They find him. As an object lesson, 
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they take the French farmer, stand him against a wall, and 
shoot him. During this activity, the paratrooper makes a 
break for freedom and dashes into the barn. As the Germans 
come after him from one direction, he conceives a bold 
plan for his safety. He runs again to the door of the farm¬ 
house, knocks, and asks that he be hidden. Without a bit 
of hesitation, regardless of the recent loss of her husband, 
the housewife conceals him again. The Nazis cannot imagine 
such impudent daring, or such cool courage, so they do not 
search the house this time, and the paratrooper is safe. Now 
what was the difference between the courage of the Ameri¬ 
can and the courage of the Frenchwoman? One had the 
'courage of desperation”; the other had the "courage of 
what you believe.” 

Too long have the American people lived only on the 
courage of desperation. This lesser courage, when it is 
coupled with great native abilities and with a heritage of 
health and vitality, will enable a man to survive many a 
danger and to surmount many an obstacle. But it is a courage 
that fails us when the crisis is gone. And because it is a cour¬ 
age without principle, it does not sustain us with patience and 
with vision in the long slow nights of darkness when we 
cannot tell who is the enemy, where is the friend, how 
should we turn, and in what direction lies our destiny. At 
such a moment—surely at this very moment—we need the 
"courage of what you believe,” the courage of faith. 

In spite of the manifold complexity of the culture in which 
the Christian spirit is nurtured, the Christian faith is a com¬ 
paratively simple thing. First of all, it is a faith that, within 
the limits of human freedom, God governs his world for 
his purposes of justice, righteousness, love, liberty, truth, 
and beauty. If we will, we can flout these purposes and pur¬ 
sue another course. Yet if we go contrary to the will of 
God, our meed must be a bitterness of spirit which shall not 
be sweetened by all the fleeting power and glory of a material 
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success. It is only when we align ourselves with the purposes 
of God that we find a true release of creative energies, and 
thus come to know the eternally green pastures and still 
waters of the soul that shall not be troubled by any earthly 
storm. 

The second item of faith is akin to the first. It is the faith 
that man’s final character and destiny are spiritual. True 
enough, there is much in us that savors of the soil. We are 
one with the thistle and the rose, with the lion and the 
jackal, even with that engine so peerless in its lifeless pre¬ 
cision which is the work of our own hands. Yet our nature 
is not altogether known in the feeding and the breeding, in 
the predatory impulse, in the refined sensation, in vigorous 
but vain activities, in the mechanical perfection which mocks 
the heavenly perfection because it is without a soul. Man’s 
destiny it is to know the truth, to be alike sensitive to beauty 
and to human need, to discipline himself into freedom, to 
overcome the evil with the good and the ugly with the gra¬ 
cious, to suffer not in bitterness but in strength, to rejoice 
not with a passing gaiety but with an eternal joy, to know 
his meanness before the magnificence of God and to know 
his power and glory before the loving mercies of God. So 
living we may humbly seek to fulfill within ourselves the 
image of the Creator. 

The third item of faith gathers within itself both the first 
and the second. It is the faith in Jesus Christ. Here is the 
point of union of God and of man. In the Christ we know 
what God is; in the Christ we know what man ought to be. 
Insofar as he is God, he is too high for us, and we may not 
pretend to his perfection. Insofar as he is man, we are 
lifted beyond the level of ordinary aspiration and glimpse the 
possibilities that are part of the heavenly heritage of our 
human kind. We may know him as Savior and Redeemer; 
we also know him as Companion and Friend. And as in a 
noble friendship the distinction between mine and thine 
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disappears and the lesser is swallowed up in the greater, 
there may even come a time when this mortal man can say, 
'It is no longer I that live, but Christ that lives in me!” 

In this faith the meaning of life and the meaning of 
death are one. When we do not know what is worth dying 
for, it is because we no longer know what is worth living 
for. Once we know what is worth living for, we also know 
what is worth dying for. We know then that death itself 
is an irrelevance. It is relevant to material things, which 
must die and which shall pass away. It is irrelevant to the 
life of the spirit which dwells forever in the presence of 
God. The growth in creative living which is our destiny 
shall not falter, therefore, when its course calls for putting 
away the flesh, any more than it shall turn aside when its 
course brings to it greater comforts of the flesh. Its way is 
clear, and its reward is sufficient. 

This is the faith. It is a simple faith. It is not an easy 
faith. Because it is not easy, the Christian needs the support 
of every facet of a Christian culture—the prayer and the 
hymn, the picture and the Book, the solitary devotion and 
the worship with a group, the home and the school, and— 
if so ii may be—the state and the economic order, the kind¬ 
ness to a person and the sacrifice for a society, the strength 
of thing; old and the challenge of things new. Above all he 
needs his church, and his church needs him: for here all is 
gathered together, or else all is scattered. There will be some 
Sunday mornings when the pious stupor of the crowd in the 
pews only masks ar impatience to return to more pleasing 
vanities, while the sermon is but a wearisome droning of 
dull platitudes whose trutii is lost in triteness and triviality. 
Yet ever and anon the Spirit of the Lord descends, and the 
congregation is a cloud of witnesses, the pulpit a pillar of 
fire. 

All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare. The 
simplicity of the faith is an excellent thing more than the 
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complexity of the culture out of which it comes. It is a 
hard thing to know save for the pure in heart. Not every 
one can grasp it, nor, having seized it, can he always hold 
onto it. But in so far as it is known and held fast, the Chris¬ 
tian has found his courage—to be his true self and to obey 
the will of God. 
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